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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—- <——_ 

OST of the news from the Far East this week is of the 
nature of gossip, and much of it not untainted with a 
suspicion of bias. Russia has deadly foes among journalists, 
while, on the other hand, there are financiers on the Con- 
tinent who regard the idea of any Russian war with perfect 
horror. It will, they say, produce a ruinous financial panic 
among small investors. The only broad facts known are that 
the Japanese reply, if accepted, involves a retreat for Russia ; 
that the Czar remains peaceful,—though it is probable that 
his expressions at the reception on New Year's Day were 
not quite so peaceful as rumour represented; that the new 
Japanese cruisers have reached the open water of the Indian 
Ocean; and that the Japanese statesmen and people are 
waiting with their teeth locked. All depends upon the final 
decision of Nicholas II., who is harassed by an over-pressure 
of contradictory advice. It is probable, also, that the Courts 
of Europe are pressing him, and that he knows of dangerous 
ideas in Constantinople and Sofia, and it may even be in 
Vienna, of which the general public takes insufficient account. 
He probably dreads, too, an Anglo-Saxcn alliance to deprive 
him of the fruits of victory. Still, even that alliance could 
hardly deprive him of Manchuria; and he is the Russian 

Czar, who must appear before his people irresistible. 











The policy of China in this affair is still a mystery. She 
professes cold neutrality, but she begins to grant, especially 
to America, the very concessions that Russia most resists. 
Moreover, she is silently gathering up force, concentrating all 
foreign-trained troops within the Viceroyalty of Pechili, 
importing millions of cartridges from’ Japan, and working 
her own arsenals—which are now numerous—night and day. 
It looks, in short, as if the Empress-Regent intended to seize 
an opportunity. The situation in Korea is still more doubtful. 
It is believed on the spot that the population is “ excited” 
against foreigners; and the European States and America 
have provided small guards for the Legations. No one, 
however, explains why the population is excited, or whether 
the excitement is directed only against Europeans, or includes 
the Japanese. A general rising against all foreigners accom- 
panied by massacre would, of course, complicate affairs most 
seriously, as both Russia and Japan would probably “ occupy” 
the great peninsula—it is as large as Great Britain—in order 
to “restore order.” The Court is described as hopelessly 
inept; and the majority of the people, though large-limbed 
and active, are not fighting men. 


Nothing is more remarkable in all this Russo-Japanese 





interfere in questions which concern Europe; while the 
American papers constantly harp on what they consider the 
faithlessness of Russia. The matter has gone so far that the 
Tribune, said to be the organ of the Administration, warns 
the Russians that if they impede the recent Treaty between 
China and America throwing. open Mukden and An-tung, 
there will be “unpleasant complications.” Behind all this, 
however, there is, we imagine, something more serious, the 
belief that Free-trade with the Far East will be essential to 
the Pacific States of the Union, and the determination there- 
fore to keep the door permanently open. 


The speech delivered by the Prussian Minister of Finance 
to the Prussian Landtag is worth the consideration of those 
who waver between Free-trade and Protection. Baron von 
Rheinbaben had a prosperity Budget to introduce, the 
revenue having risen unexpectedly, but he made some very 
noteworthy admissions. He urged the formation of syndi- 
cates and Rings as essential to resist the immense power of 
foreign capital; he regretted that syndicates and Rings 
should allow prices to be artificially inflated; he thought 
the home market the surest and most constant, and to develop 
the home market he recommended more protection to agri- 
culture. There you have the effect of Protection in a nut- 
shell. To “develop the home market” you tax the people's 
food, and then are surprised that they complain of the “arti- 
ficial prices,” which without Protection would be impossible. 
The remedy, however, says the Prussian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is not freedom, but more Rings and syndicates. 
Verily, the teachers of economics have a hard task. 


The Social Democrats in Germany have raised a very nasty 
question in the Reichstag. Through Herr Haase and Herr 
Bebel, they on Tuesday accused the Government of “ blacking 
Russia’s boots.” » It appears that Russian spy departments 
are allowed to exist in Berlin and other large cities; that 
the Post Office plays into their hands; and that suspected 
persons are Often hurried over the Russian frontier, which 
means for them a horrible fate—and this though the 


Reichstag had refused a treaty of extradition. There is 
one, however, between Prussia and Russia. Even Germans 
are, it is alleged, subject to this espionage. Even the 


moderate Radicals denounced the practices revealed as 
humiliating. Baron von Richthofen, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, replied that the espionage was directed against 
Anarchists; that it existed in all the capitals of Europe; 
and was defensible on the ground of the necessity of precau- 
tions. As regards the Post Office, the Department, and not 
himself, ought to be interpellated ; and as regards expulsions, 
the Government “would continue to send Anarchists across 
whatever frontier they thought right.” There is, of course, 
no hope of changing the policy of the German Government ; 
but the debate is important because it verifies the suspicion 
that there is some secret agreement between St. Petersburg 
and Berlin with regard to revolutionaries. No one pities 
Anarchists; but it does not appear that there is any legal 
proof when suspects are hurried across the frontier that they 
are Anarchists of the dangerous type. Some of them may 
only be opponents of the Russian Administration charged 
for convenience with Anarchism. 


» The rising of the Hereros, the Bantu tribe in German 
South-West Africa, seems to have assumed serious propor- 
tions. The insurgents have overrun the central districts of 
Damaraland, and apparently hold the railway from the coast 
and threaten Windhoek, the capital. The colonists along the 
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line have had their homes destroyed, and are at present 
besieged at the different Government stations. At the time 
of the outbreak the Governor was absent on the expedition 
against the Bondelswarts in the south, more than twenty 
days’ march from the scene of the present disaster. Count 
von Biilow in his speech in the Reichstag on Monday took a 
gloomy view of the situation, and asked for strong reinforce- 
ments. Supplementary Estimates have been passed, and a 
battalion of marine infantry, together with guns and a 
detachment of railway troops, have been despatched to the 
seat of war. ‘There is at least as much need of mounted 
troops in Damaraland as in Somaliland, and some of the 
German papers very sensibly warn the Government against 
making the same mistake as ourselves in the early days of 
the Boer War. 


Very little information is given to the public as to the 
advance into Tibet. Colonel Younghusband, much hampered 
by deaths among his transport animals, is moving slowly 
towards the end of the Chumbi Valley; and as yet the Tibetan 
authorities offer no active resistance, while the villagers bring 
in supplies with the greatest readiness. No plenipotentiaries, 
however, meet the British Commissioner ; the sulkiness of the 
officials increases as we advance; and it seems probable that 
the ruling Lamas have adopted a policy of inertia. They do 
not care, so long as Lhassa is not threatened, if the British 
remain a year or two in the Chumbi Vulley; and they may 
stolidly refuse to do anything, even to answer a despatch, 
until they are compelled. There is no public opinion to com- 
pel them to do anything, and they will lose no prestige with 
Lamaism at large unless Lhassa is taken. One result of this 
slow progress is that the borderlands of Bengal ure being 
searched for alternative routes into Tibet, and that, as the 
region is imperfectly known, a shorter and easier one may be 
discovered. The Chinese make no opposition, and, indeed, 
seem entirely unconcerned. ‘Tibet, it will be remembered, 
though tributary to China, does not swell the revenue of Pekin. 


We publish in our correspondence columns evidence of a 
most outrageous attempt on the part of the Rand Daily Mail 
to pervert the testimony of Mr. Creswell and misrepresent 
the attitude of the Spectator in regard to the Chinese 
labour question. In this context we may note that Mr. 
Deakin, the Federal Premier, has telegraphed to the Colonial 
Secretary at Pretoria to express the deep apprehension of 
Australia of the results of the introduction of Chinese 
labourers into the Transvaal. He points out that the intro- 
duction of Chinese would create vested interests, rendering 
it difficult to terminate the practice once it had been 
sanctioned, besides involving perils of a racial, social, political, 
and sanitary nature. Australia has no right, and Mr. Deakin 
does not claim it, to dictate in this matter, but she is at least 
entitled to advise and warn. This being so, we cannot but 
regret that the Legislative Council of the Transvaal has 
not received in a more appreciative spirit the advice of 
Colonies which have done so much in the past for South 
Africa. We may add that in a speech at Kriigersdorp, 
reported in Friday’s Times, Lord Milner maintained that 
public opinion was strongly in favour of the experiment, and 
that in his opinion it was the only means of ensuring the 
solvency of the country. 


The Duke of Devonshire was the principal speaker at a 
meeting organised by the local branch of the Unionist Free-Food 
League at Liverpool on Tuesday night. Inan interesting survey, 
the Duke observed that in all the historic contests in which he 
had been engaged the cause with which he had been associated 
had ultimately triumphed, and he hoped that fact might be an 
augury of ultimate success now. Turning to the fiscal agita- 
tion, which had burst upon them like a storm from a clear sky, 
the Duke explained the position he had occupied in the early 
stages of the controversy. When he spoke of inquiry, he 
never imagined it would be limited to the production of a 
mass of undigested statistics, and satisfied by the issue of an 
academical treatise by the Prime Minister. Still less did he 
contemplate that the intervening period would be utilised by 
one of his colleagues to organise a plan of campaign, secure 
the support of a large portion of the Press, and capture the 
political organisations. “Still less did he anticipate. that 


when that Minister was released from the obligations of office _ 
' Trusts, monopolies, and corners.” The Bishop therefore 


he would be permitted, with the open acquiescence of some 





and the tacit acquiescence of the remainder, to preach g 
crusade against all of the accepted doctrines which hag 
hitherto governed our fiscal policy.” In endeavouring to 
justify the attitude of the Government, he had been a party 
to a course which had misled the people, and it was now his 
duty, as one partly responsible for the situation, to do what 
he could to avert a hasty decision. 


As for the Tariff Commission, it was a bold move to apply 
that term to a body the great majority of whom were 
personally interested in the decisions of the questions 
which they had to consider. Replying to the charge that 
he had wrecked the Liberal Unionist Association, the Duke 
was content to leave it to the judgment of his country. 
men whether that result was due to his protest against that 
Association being divided or perverted to purposes which had 
nothing to do with Liberalism or Unionism, or to the action of 
a man who, not content with forming an Association to promote 
his own policy, had sought to advance that policy by the 
agency of an older political Association formed for quite 
different purposes. To Home-rule he was as uncompromisingly 
opposed as ever; but there was not room in our politics for 
two questions of this magnitude to occupy the public mind 
simultaneously, and the Protectionist campaign had shelved 
Home-rule for probably several elections. He could not 
understand why their opponents objected to the name Pro. 
tectionists. It seemed to him a great deal too good for them. 
“Robin Hood and his merry men had acted on Protevtionist 
principles, but professed that they took from the rich to give 
to the poor. It could be demonstrated, however, that the 
tendency of the Protective policy was to tax the poor for the 
benefit of the rich.’ The Prime Minister had admitted that 
we were not only rich and prosperous in appearance, but also 
in reality. What more, then, did they want? Not the least 
significant and encouraging point in the Duke's manly and 
vigorous speech was his clear indication that, though he had 
not been willingly involved in this controversy, he was ready 
and willing to take an active part in the fight, 


Mr. Chamberlain delivered what every one expected to be 
his great speech at the Guildhall on Tuesday afternoon to an 
audience which, though interested and in part favourable, was 


not enthusiastic. We have perhaps said enough of the 
speech elsewhere, but may record here that it was not one 
of his greatest speeches. The concluding peroration urging 
closer union with the Colonies was a fine one, but the 
body of the speech came from a jaded mind. The old 
assertions, the old arguments, the old proposals, were 
repeated once more, with no new flavour even in their 
diction. Mr. Chamberlain thought wealth a contemptible 
thing, and one not to be proud of; but all through his 
speech ran the other thought that our trade was declining, 
that it would continue to decline, and that when this process 
had reached a certain point the end would arrive. In other 
words, he seeks through his own methods first of all for 
wealth. His only proof of decline, for he admitted that the 
country was prosperous, was that some other countries—he 
excepted France—were advancing more rapidly than our 
selves. Perhaps the most pregnant sentence in his speech 
is one in which he intimated that those countries owed their 
advance to Protection, and to the wisdom of their rulers, who 
made Protection heavy enough to be effective. That seems 
to suggest, what we should be inclined to anticipate, that the 
tariff to be drawn up by his Tariff Commission will propose 
much heavier taxation on imports than is as yet anticipated. 


The Bishop of Hereford (Dr. Percival) has issued in the 
form of a letter to a correspondent, not named, a passionate 
protest against Mr. Chamberlain's proposals. He refused, he 
says, to interfere in the recent election at Ludlow, but he feels 
it a moral duty to raise his voice against the “raging, tearing 
propaganda ” now being carried on. He believes that “ propa- 
ganda” to involve, as Lord Goschen said, “a gamble with the 
food of the people,” and that “the Birmingham gospel is all 
in the interest of the rich, and is without mercy for the poor 
and needy.” These doctrines will sink the poor into deeper 
poverty, and foster all those elements in our civilisation 
which are anti-Christian, They “will go far to hand over 
our industries and our commerce to the baneful influence of 
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implores all ministers of the Gospel, as specially trustees for 
the poor, to resist appeals to party influence, and not to give 
their support to a dangerous agitation. The Bishop’s attitude 
reminds us a little of the mediaeval Bishop who refused to 
shed blood, but attacked his enemies with an iron mace, and 
his language is somewhat unconventional; but there is no 
doubt that the agitation does involve the question of our 
moral right to tax the poor for the benefit of the rich, and 
any ecclesiastic who sees that is bound to instruct and, 
so far as he can by persuasion, to defend his flock. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer made 2 speech at Staly- 
bridge on Wednesday which, so far as we see, conveys 
nothing, except that Mr. Austen Chamberlain is faithful to 
his father. He uses almost precisely the same arguments, 
and even ventures to assert that “our foreign trade decreases 
in quantity and deteriorates in quality,” the proof of the latter 
statement being that there is a great demand for our coal. 
His two great points were that if we rejected the new fiscal 
policy we should “slam the door in our children’s faces,” and 
that the Duke of Devonshire had no right to dissolve the 
Liberal Unionist Association, and so once more make Irish 
Home-rule a possibility. Like his father, Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain is quite certain that the Colonies wish for closer fiscal 
relations with the Mother-country ; and, also like his father, he 
avoids any statement defining the new relations for which 
they wish. Only one thing is clear, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wishes for much more than the “liberty to 
negotiate” which the Premier says would content himself. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain spoke again on Thursday at a dinner 
of the Carpenters’ Company, in which he clearly implied that 
this year would see no remission of taxation. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster, at a dinner of the Liverpool Conser- 
vative Club on Thursday, delivered an excellent speech on 
Army reform. We must not, he said, confine our attention to 
the Report of the War Commission, and waste time trying to 
apportion blame, when so many things were waiting to be 
done. The part of Prometheus rather than of Epimetheus 
was that which the British people should play. After a 
generous tribute to the work which had already been done, 
particularly the reforms of Sir Henry Brackenbury, he dealt 
at length with the faults of our existing military system. He 
anticipated the best results from the Committee on War Office 
Organisation now sitting, and from the Committee of Defence, 
with the Prime Minister as chairman; but there were many 
matters not included in the province of these Committees 
which demanded reform. Our existing Army system does not 
allow the despatch of a single battalion on emergency service 
abroad without mobilisation; and on mobilisation Reservists, 
instead of supplementing the force with the colours, have to 
take its place, because the force with the colours is largely a 
paper force. We do not sufficiently recognise that our Army 
is a voluntary Army, and that a soldier’s present comfort 
and future prospects must be attended to. We must have 
a large competent reserve force for actual defence; but if 
we are to get it, we must see that its organisation is elastic, 
and that the interests of the classes composing it are fairly 
considered. After an admirable passage on the Volunteers, 
he pleaded for a little less scolding for the Army and a little 
more encouragement. “Give to the regimental officer the 
interest in his profession he is entitled to ask, and the work 
to do which he is only too ready to take, and you will be 
better served by your regimental officers than any country 
in the world.” 


A society in Ireland styling itself the “ Catholic Association ” 
entirely unconnected with the “Catholic Association” of 
England—has recently rendered itself conspicuous by advo- 
cating the boycotting of Protestants. As the result of a 
meeting of the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland on Tuesday 
week, Dr. Walsh, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
has addressed a strong letter to the clergy of his diocese, 
which was read from the altar of all the parish churches in 
Dublin last Sunday. Dr. Walsh states that “enormous 
injury” is being done to the interests of his Church by the 
mischievous proceedings of this Association, rendered doubly 
mischievous by the use of the name “Catholic” in its title, 
and wishes to record his protest against their action in the 
strongest and most public manner. This action had led to 
Protestant reprisals, from which Roman Catholics and Roman 








Catholic charities have suffered substantial loss. It remains 
to be seen whether the other Roman Oatholic Bishops will 
follow the excellent example set them by Dr. Walsh. In this 
context we may note that a violent attack on the Jews in 
Limerick by one of the local Redemptorist Fathers has 
elicited a vehement and well-merited rebuke from Mr. Michael 
Davitt, who protests, “as an Irishman and a Catholic, against 
this spirit of barbarous malignity being introduced into 
Ireland under the pretended form of a material regard for 
the welfare of our workers.” 


The result of the poll in the by-election at Norwich was 
declared early in the morning of last Saturday, the figures 
being as under :— 


Mr. L. Tillett (Liberal) a ie ti 8,576, 
Mr. E. E. Wild (Conservative) pie <u 6,756 
Mr. G. H. Roberts (Labour)... io ‘sei 2,444 


Majority of Liberal over Conservative 1,820 

At the General Election of 1900 two Conservatives were 
returned unopposed, and at the elections of 1892 and 1895 the 
mean Conservative majority was 609 and 830 respectively. 
There can be little doubt that the election was fought mainly 
on the fiscal issue, and the result is all the more encouraging 
to the opponents of Protectionism in that—to quote from the 
Times—*“ both the Liberal and the Labour candidates were 
free traders, their united votes showing a majority of more 
than four thousand against the advocate of fiscal reform.” 


The result of the Gateshead election is even more satis- 
factory than that of Norwich. Newcastle was one of the 
industrial centres specially chosen by Mr. Chamberlain for 
attack, and his efforts to demonstrate the ruin of local 
industries were alleged to have made a great impression on 
the working men of the division. Yet on the heaviest poll 
ever known, Mr. Johnson, the Free-trade Liberal candidate, 
was returned by a majority of 1,205 over Lord Morpeth, who 
avowed himself a thoroughgoing supporter of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Sir William Allan’s majority in 1900 having been 946. 
The Unionist vote cast for Lord Morpeth, a strong and 
deservedly popular candidate, was swelled by a large number 
of Roman Catholic votes given last time to Sir William Allan; 
but even so, the rate of increase since 1900 was distinctly to 
the advantage of the Liberals. Mr. Johnson, who enters the 
House for the first time, began life as a working miner, and 
since 1890 has been successively treasurer and financial 
secretary to the Durham Miners’ Association. 


Mr. Balfour presided at a dinner given on Wednesday 
in Edinburgh to Mr. 8S. H. Butcher, who recently re- 
signed the Professorship of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh, and made a most interesting speech in proposing 
the toast of the evening. Mr. Balfour said that Mr. 
Butcher, who was Irish by birth, educated at Cambridge, 
and for a while an Oxford don, formed one of the most 
brilliant exceptions to the rule that Scotland had no 
need of the citizens of any other country. In an amusing 
autobiographical episode Mr. Balfour declared that though 
he spent all the years between eight and eighteen in being 
taught the classics, it was certain that he learned no more of 
them than was necessary to enable him to induce the 
University of Cambridge to teach him something else. 
But though mildly sceptical himself as to the supreme value 
of a classical education, he admitted that, if always taught as 
Mr. Butcher taught them, the classics would be the best of 
all introductions to knowledge in whatever province know- 
ledge was to be found. Mr. Butcher in his reply made some 
admirable remarks on the spirit of Greece, which stood for 
intellect touched with emotion, gave organic unity to litera- 
ture and art, ennobled service for the common good, was the 
foe of excess and fanaticism, and in education read us the 
lesson that the most inspiring force was the contagion of per- 
sonal example. To live for any time, he said, in the com- 
panionship of the poets and thinkers of Greece ought to be a 
preservative against all intellectual narrowness, and an escape 
from the confining atmosphere of sects and parties. What- 
ever might be the place of Greek in the curriculum, no 
University was in the full sense living which was not animated 
by the Greek ideal. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (24 ‘per cent.) were on Friday 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT THE GUILDHALL. 

Ww shall never attempt to deny that Mr. Chamberlain 

is an eloquent man. We have read speeches of 
his which prove that quality in him beyond all question,— 
speeches full of the “ golden glow ” of a bright and ardent 
mind; full, also, of oratorical skill, and so persuasive 
that they have, as we know, convinced men who sat down 
to read them convinced on the other side. But we utterly 
deny that his speeches on fiscal reform have been eloquent. 
Most of them have been poor. They attract and excite the 
crowds who listen to him, partly because Mr. Chamberlain 
has the gift of the popular preacher who can, by charm of 
voice or tricks of diction and delivery, make inane words 
seem full of meaning; partly because they appeal to two of 
the strongest feelings of Englishmen, their jealousy of the 
foreigner, and their pride in “the Empire on which the 
sun never sets”; but persuade they do not. The moment 
they are analysed, as they will be analysed before this 
struggle is ended—though it is the misfortune of Free- 
traders at present that they have no great orator to plead 
their cause—they are found to consist of assertions with- 
out proof, arguments that have no bite and have been a 
hundred times refuted, and appeals to that vague fear 
which, till they have been stricken with megalomania, never 
entirely quits the night-watches of the prosperous. The 
reluctance to boast lest some hostile Deity should take 
offence is in us all, and Mr. Chamberlain plays on it as on 
a harp. 

Take this speech at the Guildhall, for instance, which 
should have been the culminating effort of the long 
series, but which contains only one illuminating phrase, 
the description of London as “the nerve-centre of the 
Empire.” The assertions without proof are endless. Mr. 
Chamberlain implies all through his speech that we have 
no Free-trade but only free imports, “ which is a different 
thing,” but never explains why it is different when exports 
are also free. The whole difference between Free-trade 
and Protection consists in practice in the taxation of 
imports, the taxation of an export, unless it is also a 
monopoly like saltpetre in India, being almost unknown 
in modern economics. Again, Mr. Chamberlain asserts 
that Free-trade was accepted in England because its 
advocates predicted the conversion of the rest of man- 
kind; but where is the proof of the assertion? - The 
early Free-traders, it is quite true, overestimated 
the reasoning power of mankind; but Free-trade was 
accepted in England, firstly, to get rid of the end- 
less varieties of taxation which Sydney Smith described, 
and next, because the mass of the people would no longer 
endure the inhuman taxation of their food. The speaker 
dwells over and over again on the fact that our comparative 
wealth is declining, though he admits, what he formerly 
denied, that at present the nation is prosperous ; but his 
evidence for the comparative decline is absolutely un- 
meaning, for he only gives percentages, which without 
the totals can but mislead. The loss of five hundred a 
year to a man with a thousand a year is a loss of 50 per cent., 
while the loss toa man with ten thousand is only 5 per cent. 
But grant for a moment the comparative decline. Does 
Mr. Chamberlain mean that the comfortable classes are 
less comfortable because a “plum ” is no longer wealth, 
and because a man now begins to be rich with twenty 
thousand a year, though Lord Beaconsfield fixed eight 
thousand as the line of demarcation? Is that his notion 
of growing poverty? It is a mere appeal to envy. 
He says, with a most melancholy note in his voice, that 
the price of money has been higher in London for the last 
six years than in Berlin or Paris, evidently implying 
that there has been less free capital in London. But 
may it not also be that, besides the loss in war, 
the demand for money has been increased by the 
almost fierce expansion of our internal industries ? 
Money is a commodity like any other, and when it is 
much competed for, capital grows dear. He says, with 
a side-glance at the bankers, who always oppose his 
theories, that there “has been of late years a very large 
increase in the number of foreign banks and foreign 
financial agencies.” Do they come, then, to lose their money ? 
Then, pursuing his argument to the address of the bankers, 





he asserts—and for once the assertion is undoubted} 
true—that prosperous trade is the foundation of prog. 
perous banking; that, as Mr. Schuster put it, “bank 
follows trade, not trade banking”; and therefore he pro- 
poses to tax all imports, a process which, whether it pro. 
duces prosperity or not, must at least restrict the volume 
of trade! That if trade departs banking will decline is g 
proposition no one has ever questioned—it is ag self. 
evident as that if there is no corn there will be no bakers— 
but whence the deduction that the way to make more trade 
is to diminish imports? He talks always, be it remembered, 
of moderate taxes; but he once in his speech let his real 
thoughts appear, and said that the policy of the foreigners 
is “to shut out from their markets all the manufactures 
which they think themselves able to produce as well as we, 
That is the whole object and theory of their Protective tariff, 
and they are wise enough to see that it shall be effective.” 
This means, of course, that he would pile up taxation on 
imports till competition disappears, and the consumer ig 
half ruined. Already some of his followers see the truth 
he adumbrates, and say that to protect the growth of corn 
at home less than a ten-shilling duty will be useless. 

Then Mr. Chamberlain passes to broader illustrations, 
and is especially pathetic over the case of Holland 
and Spain. He admits that “there is more acquired 
wealth in those countries than there was in the 
palmiest times of their history; but in spite of the 
growth of their wealth, they have fallen from their 
high estate. ‘The sceptre they once wielded so proudly 
has passed into other hands, and can never return 
to them.” Would any one dream from that statement 
that Holland never had, except as it were for a moment, 
any sceptre in Mr. Chamberlain’s sense, and that Spain 
lost her sceptre, first, because England defeated her, 
and secondly, because she so oppressed her colonists for 
gain that they tore it from her hands? Are we perhaps 
oppressing our colonists for gain, or are our territories 
decreasing? We expand at the rate of an area equal 
to France in every ten years, expand until sane 
Imperialists begin to fear that the drain on our cultured 
classes for governing agency may become too severe. Then 
at last, when he comes to the point which, as he knows, will 
be the test point at election time, he feels that still bolder 
assertion is necessary, and declares that if Germans eat 
horseflesh, “it is not in consequence of any rise of food 
caused by Protection.” But their economic authorities, 
even their great officials, say that it is in consequence. 
Does Mr. Chamberlain mean to say that Germans like 
horseflesh and dogs’ flesh, preferring that diet—to us so 
nasty—to bread, and even to beef? For a further proof, 
he declares that Englishmen emigrate, and Germans do 
not. We almost fear that for a moment Mr. Chamberlain 
had forgotten the British Colonies and their attrac- 
tions. This is possible, for in another sentence he 
forgets for a moment to awaken the latent English 
jealousy of the foreigner, and tells his audience that the 
United States, France, and Germany are as wise, as clever, 
and as ingenious as ourselves,—therefore we ought to tax 
free imports ! 

But the peroration, is not that eloquent? Yes. We 
never read attacks such as Mr. Chamberlain pours upon 
Little Englanders without an angry recollection of what 
little England has accomplished,—of the way in which, 
with an eighth of her present population, and perhaps a five- 
hundredth of her present wealth, she shattered the Imperial 
power of Spain ; and again, two hundred years later, defied 
and defeated half a continent in arms, though under the 
guidance of the greatest genius for war whom mankind 
has produced. We may, however, let that pass. Mr. 
Chamberlain is no historian, or he would not talk such 
nonsense about the causes of the decline of Spain and 
Holland; and we may pardon his scorn for the history of 
England in consideration of the glowing picture he draws 
of England’s future. We should sympathise with every 
word of it, and especially with the last clauses of all, in 
which he urges upon us the necessity of consideration for 
the Colonies, which are one day so greatly to overshadow 
us, were it not that the dream he is so proud of dreaming 
is poisoned to our imaginations by his account of the 
squalid paths through which it is to be realised. We 
are, if we may trust him, to draw the Colonies closer to 
our sides, not by exhibiting an example of justice and 
mercy and daring, not even by maintaining in all affection 
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ties of friendship, but by offering, as the Duke of Devon- 
shire said in his speech on the same day at Liverpool, a 
system of subsidies, which in all the countries where we 
have tried it, including Ireland, has failed to bind to us 
one heart that was not already for other reasons our own. 
It is not friendship which Mr. Chamberlain offers to the 
Colonies, but a partnership in which there is not to be 
even an equality of sacrifice, for if they are to give up 
by preferential tariffs something of their revenue, we 
are to go comparatively hungry in order that they— 
who, whatever they may suffer, can never even fear the 
pangs of hunger—may continue the careers which are to 

roduce for them that modern success which men like Mr. 
Chamberlain think so supreme,—the success of growing 


rich. 





GERMANY IN AFRICA. 


ERMANY has a troublesome war of her own 
brewing in her large barren colony of South- 
West Africa. The insurrection of the Bondelswarts— 
the so-called Hottentots—in the South of Namaqualand 
has been succeeded by a far more formidable rising of the 
Hereros in the very centre of her territory. It is not 
ten days since the first hint of trouble reached Europe, 
and now the most thickly populated parts of the colony 
have been devastated, the railway from Swakopmund to 
the interior has been seized, and the capital itself, Wind- 
hoek, is in a state of siege. ‘There seems to be consider- 
able confusion as to who these Hereros are. There is a 
general tendency observable in the Press to class all the 
natives of the South-West together as Hottentots or 
Bushmen; but the Hereros of Damaraland have no 
connection with the Bushmen of the Lower Orange, but 
are a true Bantu stock, forming, with their northern 
neighbours the Ovampas, one of the three great divisions 
of that race family. They have all the Bantu fierceness 
and enterprise with which our Zulu and Kaffir Wars have 
made us familiar. If the Bantu is thoroughly beaten in 
a hardly fought war, he will submit ; but if he has been 
only partially conquered, and left with arms in his hands, 
he is apt to prove inflammable material, unless the forces of 
civilisation are very strong and close around him. In the 
oor and loosely organised province of German South- 
West Africa there is neither the number of white colonists 
nor the industrial and agricultural prosperity necessary to 
keep the native in awe of his masters. Apparently, too, 
the rising has come at an awkward time, when much of 
the colonial artillery has been sent home to Germany for 
repairs. ‘There is therefore a fair chance that Germany 
may have on her hands a counterpart on a small scale 
to our Boer War. There are many curious points of 
resemblance,—as in the talk of raising volunteer con- 
tingents from Germans living in British South Africa, 
and the apparent intention of the German Government to 
send out only infantry. Damaraland is as essentially a 
country for mounted men as the Transvaal, and little will 
be done against the mobile insurgents unless this fact is 
recognised from the start. 

The prospect of an expensive and protracted war 
raises the question of German colonial policy in its 
extreme form. We may be sure that there will soon be 
many voices in the Reichstag asking what is the meaning 
of it all. As we know, the German colonies are run at a 
loss, a considerable loss if we take into account the very 
limited scale of their Budgets. But is there in them 
any security for future wealth which will repay this pro- 
tracted initial outlay? It is idle, of course, to dogmatise 
about the resources of a very imperfectly explored country, 
but we can say at least that Damaraland has not yet given 
its owners any great cause for hope. Minerals exist, 
especially copper, but it is not clear whether the cost of 
transport in a vast waterless country will not prevent 
their profitable exploitation on any great scale. There are 
no good ports, no navigable rivers, and very little water. 
The rainfall is slight and irregular, and the soil in most 
parts thin and poor. Some of the uplands are good pastoral 
country, and the Damara and Ovampa cattle were once 
well known in the Transvaal, but it is doubtful if there is 
much first-class pasturage. The Boers, who had an in- 
fallible eye for grazing country, did not stay in those parts 
in any numbers. Every effort has been made to secure 
colonists, and along the railway line there have been 





settled a fair number of farmers, whose homesteads seem 
to have been destroyed in the present rising. But so far 
as we can judge at the moment, it can never be a | rt 
or a prosperous land. It used to be said that Germany 
acquired it in order to have an asset to bargain with; but 
who wants to buy? It has no strategic importance. Its 
sea coast is almost harbourless, and an immense desert 
separates it on all sides fromthe neighbouring States. In the 
event of a war with Britain, he would be a rash leader who 
attempted to send a force through the difficult tracks of 
the Kalahari. Fever and drought have given us a fine 
natural barrier on that side. There was undoubtedly 
much bitterness in Cape Colony when Germany annexed 
it, but that was more an affair of sentiment than of self- 
interest. South Africans desired that British South Africa 
should have geographical unity, and extend without a 
break from the latitude of the Zambesi to the sea; but we 
doubt if to-day any South African, however magnificent 
his dreams of Empire, would set much store by the acqui- 
sition of so burdensome a territory, or be prepared to make 
any great sacrifice to attain it. 

German East Africa is in a different position. It has 
wealth, or a chance of wealth, and it has undoubted strategic 
importance. If for no other reason than that it is the 
barrier between our Central and East African possessions, 
and commands the road through the great interior trough 
of Africa, it must play a considerable part in the foreign 
policy of Europe. It contains the direct way from Tan- 
ganyika to the sea, and the Hinterland of a rich coast 
country. But at the moment it also does not pay its way, 
and it cannot put on the credit side of its account any 
great public work such as our Uganda Railway. Its 
future will in all likelihood be more as a counter in some 
bargain than as a territory exploited and.colonised for its 
own sake. In spite of subsidies to lines of steamers and 
large grants for development, we find it difficult to believe 
that Germany will achieve success in her East African 
possessions. The enterprise and steadiness which make 
individual Germans under another flag than their own 
among the best of settlers and soundest of political forces 
seem curiously absent from German administration in 
the mass. She is too fond of importing unsuitable ideas 
and riveting them on the country, so that instead of 
being props to assist the growth of the young plant, 
they become iron fetters which kill all wholesome 
life. Something of her own rigid domestic organisa- 
tion follows her to lands where rigidity is fatal to 
growth. With all her order and system, we doubt 
whether she will prove a more competent Power than 
Portugal in the administration of new countries and the 
control of native races. In the United States her people 
are quickly absorbed, and make excellent citizens in a 
generation. In Rhodesia and the Transvaal they form one 
of the most industrious and intelligent forces in the com- 
munity. But in her own territory they stagnate. The 
blight of Prussian officialdom is over them, and the land 
remains only an asset to be used in a bargain, and not an 
integral part of Germany oversea. 

German Africa has for some years dropped out of 
British policy, but at any moment it may become im- 
portant again. It adjoins us in West Africa, in South 
Africa, and in Central and Eastern Africa. It is a 
peaceable enough neighbour, but some internal disaster or 
some turn of the political wheel in Europe may change its 
whole status and compel us to concern ourselves with it. 
Our own belief is that Germany will not permanently hold 
her African colonies. As is shown by a correspondent 
whose letter we print elsewhere, the German people are 
beginning to awake to the barrenness of their Colonial 
Empire, and schemes of reform, like Dr. Hartmann’s, 
involve too much expense to be acceptable. No country 
whose finances are so strained can face a deficit year after 
year without being tempted to revise her whole policy from 
the standpoint of profit and loss. The time may come 
when an Anti-Colonial party in Germany may put these 
foreign estates into the market, and Britain, as the 
adjacent proprietor, will be compelled to interest herself 
in the sale. It was once a German ambition to find in 
Africa a colonising ground where Britain might be check- 
mated, and a Colonial Empire built up as the necessary 
correlative to an Imperial Germany in Europe. This 
grandiose dream has not yet been realised, and in our 
belief there is little chance of that day of realisation ever 
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dawning. The German colonies are an expensive hobby, 
maintained from sentiment and pride. In the first place, 
she has been unfortunate in her choice, for her territories, 
compared with other African possessions, are scarcely in 
. the second class of merit. But, more especially, she lacks 
. that inborn colonising power which can shape a policy 
according to the needs of the place and the day. Her 
. high qualities of order and method really handicap her in 
the task of winning a land from savagery to a measure of 
wealth and civilisation. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER ON JAPAN. 


T is of little use to argue any more about the proba- 
bilities of war and peace. The decision rests with 
the Czar, who either will or will not submit to a great 
diplomatic defeat at the hands of the Japanese. There is 
no compromise visible that will work; and for our own 
part, we have difficulty in believing that the Czar will re- 
treat. He did not expect war, and he prefers peace ; but the 
advance of his dominion to the North Pacific was originally 
his own pet idea; he is still not quite convinced that 
Japanese power is real; and though he has a strong peace 
party by his side, Russia is, when all is said, a military 
despotism, and in such organisations it is usually the party 
of action which prevails. The Czar has taken the negotia- 
tions out of the hands of his Viceroy, Admiral Alexeieff— 
whose pacific speech on the subject was obviously intended 
to justify himself in the eyes of his own following as a man 
overborne by superior authority—and he may therefore at 
the last moment summon up moral courage for that most 
painful of operations, retreat before an enemy who looks 
smaller than himself; but we do not think he will. The 
delay, however, can hardly exceed ten days; and as we 
cannot pretend to know what passes in the Czar’s private 
Cabinet, or in the room where the Genro, or “ Elder States- 
men,” of Japan arrive at their conclusions, we prefer to 
employ the interval in discussing the very remarkable 
opinions about Japan which Mr. Herbert Spencer had 
thought out. They are embodied in a letter to Baron 
Kaneko, a Japanese jurist and politician of high stand- 
ing, dated August 20th, 1892, which, however, was not to 
be published until after the philosopher’s death, as Mr. 
Spencer, he says, “‘ did not desire to rouse the animosity of 
his fellow-countrymen.” 

The letter would have roused no animosity, the philoso- 
pher mistaking the character of his countrymen, who 
allow philosophers, as they allow the clergy, to say, and 
even teach, a great many things in which their audience, 
outwardly reverential and really respectful, do not in the 
least believe. They would simply have remarked: “ Mr. 
‘Herbert Spencer is opposed to everybody else. How odd.” 
The letter is indeed an odd one, but it is well worth 
studying, first, because it is one more contribution to the 
proof that doctrinaire philosophers do not see more clearly 
than politicians; and secondly, as evidence that philoso- 
phers, once convinced of a doctrine, will often support it 
by the most inapplicable arguments. Mr. Spencer’s 
actual advice to his friend was positively futile. He 
feared that Japan would one day be conquered by 
white men, and therefore wished the Japanese to 
keep up, or rather to rebuild, their ancient wall of 
exclusion, but to allow ingress freely to commodities and 
‘ideas. He might as well have advised them to build a 
wall with a river flowing through it, or with a battery 
pouring shells upon its buttresses. He seems not to have per- 
ceived that an unchangeable polity must always rest on a 
stereotyping of wants, with which Free-trade is hopelessly 
inconsistent, and that ideas are of all imports the most 
irresistible solvents. His own books, for example, which 
for years governed the intellectual life of Japan, must have 
dissipated—or at least that would have been hisown conclu- 
-sion—a thousand prejudices, andaltered wherever they pene- 
trated the habitual rules of Japanese conduct. He advised 
the Japanese Government not to allow any foreigners to 
hold land either in freehold or by lease, or to occu 
houses except in annual tenancy, entirely forgetting that 
many of the oldest tenancies in England are those of 
families who hold at will, but whom the landlord never 
finds ‘it profitable or convenient to disturb. He wished 
the law of extra-territoriality never to be repealed, quite 
forgetting that its usual effect is to promote the foreign 
settlements which ‘he desired to avoid; and, above all, he 





; . 
objected to any intermarriage between Europeans and 
Japanese. That he would positively prohibit by lay 
His argument upon this point is so extraordinarily wal] 
expressed, and embodies so perfectly the popular convic. 
tion or prejudice upon the subject, that we quote it 
entire :— 

“Intermarriage,” says Mr. Spencer, “is not at root a question, 
social philosophy. It is at root a question of hinge" re 
abundant proof, alike furnished by the intermarriages of human 
races and by the interbreeding of animals, that when the varieties 
mingled diverge beyond a certain slight degree the result ig 
inevitably a bad one in the long run. I have myself been in the 
habit of looking at the evidence bearing on this matter for may 
years past, and my conviction is based on numerous facts derived 
from numerous sources. This conviction I have within the jag 
half-hour verified, for I happen to be staying in the country with 
a gentleman who is well known and has had much experiengg 
respecting the interbreeding of cattle; and he has just, on 
inquiry, fully confirmed my belief that when, say of the different 
varieties of sheep, there is an interbreeding of those which arg 
widely unlike, the result, especially in the second generation, is g 
bad one—there arise an incalculable mixture of traits, and what 
may be called a chaotic constitution. And the same thing 
happens among human beings—the Eurasians in India, the half. 
breeds in America, show this. The physiological basis of this 
experience appears to be that any one variety of creature in 
course of many generations acquires a certain constitutional 
adaptation to its particular form of life, and every other variety 
similarly acquires its own special adaptation. The consequence 
is that, if you mix the constitution of two widely divergent 
varieties which have severally become adapted to widely diver. 
gent modes of life, you get a constitution which is adapted to 
the mode of life of neither—a constitution which will not work 
properly, because it is not fitted for any set of conditions what. 
ever. By all means, therefore, peremptorily interdict marriages 
of Japanese with foreigners.” 


That paragraph will be accepted by the majority of our 
readers as a sort of quintessence of wisdom because it 
appears to justify a decision long since arrived at in their 
own minds; but in truth it rests upon far too small a 
basis of evidence. We know for certain absolutely nothing 
of the early interminglings of the races,—whether the 
Greeks and Romans were or were not of pure European 
blood; whether the Jews, who produced Isaiah and St. 
Paul, were or were not crossed with dark Canaanitish 
tribes; whether the Magyars, at present one of the 
finest and most hopeful breeds in Europe, are or 
are not the progeny of Huns and Avars crossed with 
the European women they found in their place of 
final settlement. Even in modern times we knovw little 
of the results of intermarriage, for the weight of opinion 
in the white races has produced the precise result which 
Mr. Spencer desired to produce by law, has, that is, pro- 
hibited intermarriage, and has thereby given the world 
degraded races bred in the bazaars and untrained in the 
healthier morale of the race of either father or mother. Mr. 
Spencer may be quite right after all; but the only bits of 
positive evidence are the vitality and intellectual force 
which a thin strain of Jewish blood communicates to the 
families that possess it—John Bright sprung from such a 
family—and the history of the house of Othman, and 
neither of those series of facts in any degree supports Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s conclusions. 


In truth, we none of us know much about the laws of 
race. The Japanese are supposed to be Mongols crossed 
with some aboriginal, possibly Australoid, tribes; and 
fifty years ago any one who had predicted that they would 
remain independent and uncrossed, yet would derive from 
contact with Europe a new vigour, would organise their 
community like a European State, would be admitted 
diplomatically among those States, would build and 
navigate ironclads for themselves, would found an 
Army which as its first exploit would hold China to 
ransom, and would stand up unblenching before the 
greatest of military Powers, would have been pronounced 
a foolish dreamer. Yet all these things are admitted to 
have happened. By throwing her doors widely open 
to Europe Japan may have destroyed her happiness— 
we do not know—but she has undoubtedly multiplied 
tenfold the external strength and safety for which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer was concerned. So far from sacrificing 
her independence, which he thought the inevitable result, 
she is now the on> Asiatic State whose territory no 
European Power, for fear of consequences, would volun- 
tarily invade. So far, at all events, the English philoso- 
pher has been wrong, and the Asiatic statesmen in the 
right, though none of us know precisely why. 
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THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON SOCIALISM. 


HE first article in the Quarterly Review for January— 
T an article, we may say in passing, which certainly 
does not lose in interest from not yielding to the new 
fashion in the Quarterly of being signed—gives a very 
clear account of the change which has come over the 
theory of Socialism in the course of the last half-century. 
When Karl Marx wrote, Socialistic doctrine was so simple 
«that a mob could understand it in a moment, could sum 
it upin a shout, and repeat it in all its integrity in the work- 
shop.” All wealth is produced by labour; consequently 
all wealth belongs to the labourer. That it is not in his 

ssession is owing to the fact that he has been syste- 
matically plundered. The capitalist first swallowed the 
small producer, and when this process was worked out, the 
larger capitalist swallowed up the weaker members of his 
own class. Before long there would be nothing left in 
any European country but a handful of very rich employers 
and a nation of half-starved workers. When that time 
came the evil would work its own cure. The workers 
would at last ask themselves,—Why should we be any 
longer slaves? When once the question was stated there 
could be but one answer. The nation would rise and 
take possession of its own. The stolen goods would 
revert to their owners, and the robbers would receive 
their deserts. This picture of the future, fascinating 
as it might be in itself, had the common weakness 
of all prophecies. The time came for its fulfilment, 
and behold! it remained unfulfilled. Capitalists did not 
become fewer; the middle class was not crushed out; the 
labourers did not grow poorer. The causes from which 
these effects were bound to follow were in full operation, 
but the effects declined to present themselves. The 
explanation of their refusal lay in the fact that “ industrial 
labour is not all of one quality.” The products of the 
human brain are not strictly commensurate with the 
products of the human hand. “ Marx, in fact, had 
entirely failed to perceive that the exchange value of com- 
modities is, and must always be, determined, not alone by 
the labour which is necessarily spent in producing them, 
but by the judgment with which labour, alike as to kind 
and quantity, is directed to the production of commodities 
which the public desire to possess.” This judgment, being 
a faculty subject to no rules and unproducible by any 
known process, is a constant source of inequality. The 
workers have to live, and in order to live they must make 
the things that the public want, because these, and these 
only, are the things that the public will buy. Socialism 
in its earliest form took no account of the capacities of 
exceptional men. The Socialists of to-day are obliged to 
supply this omission, with the result that they “ perceive 
that the ideal socialistic state, whatever inequalities might 
be eliminated from it, would so far resemble society as it 
now is that it would be controlled by a hierarchy of men 
whose economic positions were exceptional in point of 
importance and power, and most probably of income also.” 


Thus interpreted, Socialism is much less alarming 
than when Marx was its accepted prophet. It has come, 
in fact, to be “ practically indistinguishable from some 
a species of radicalism.” The Quarterly Review 

olds, indeed, that this resemblance is only superficial. 
Radicalism and Socialism, it contends, differ in their con- 
ceptions of the ultimate condition of things. ‘The ideal 
of radicalism is to protect individual enterprise, except 
where it can be shown to be definitely injurious to the 
community ; the socialistic ideal is, with the same limita- 
tion, to extinguish it.” This seems to us to bea description 
of Radicalism as it was rather than of Radicalism as it is. 
In theory, it may be, Radicalism has still a weakness for 
individual enterprise, but in practice this weakness is kept 
under strict control. The progress of State enterprise is 
still slow, but the progress of municipal enterprise is 
very rapid. Individual enterprise is a very much slower 
and less certain instrument. Its arrival has first to be 
waited for, and when it comes there is no certainty that it 
will act in the desired way. In proportion, therefore, as 
Radicalism is in earnest it leans towards Socialistic 
methods, and its progress is all the more rapid when 
it is concealed under familiar phrases. Municipal 
Socialism is still a word of fear.to many people. Munici- 
pal trading is a change which weariness of the mis- 
of companies disposes them to welcome as a safe 








substitute. By degrees, therefore, the Socialistic ideal 
grows less formidable in appearance, and under cover of 
this change its realisation comes sensibly nearer. The 
new Socialists have quite abandoned the programme of 
“Mr. Henry George. They realise that it would merely 
populate the country with a vast body of landholders, who 
would differ from landlords only in the fact that, instead 
of enjoying the freehold, they would feu their properties 
from the State, paying for them a certain quit rent.” 
The multiplication of peasant-proprietors has always been 
regarded as hostile to the spread of Socialism, and Mr. 
George’s plan would multiply peasant-proprietors under 
another name. Under a really Socialist system “ every 
agricultural worker would be the salaried farm labourer 
of the state ....:. The state would pool the whole 
agricultural wage fund, and would pay the ploughman or 
the reaper, to use an illustration of Mr. Webb’s, just as a 
railway company pays its engine-drivers.” Nor would 
the application of this system be limited to land. It 
would extend to all the means of production. “ Private 
life and enjoyment, private incomes or wages, would be 
private and individual just as they are now; but all work 
would be done in the workshops of the state company, 
and all goods would be bought at the state company’s 
shops.” ‘The business of this company would be managed 
by a board of directors, and the success of the Socialistic 
State would depend upon the choice which these directors 
would make of their subordinates. “The employés of 
the state company—that is to say, the great mass of the 
nation—would be under the autocratic direction of a 
hierarchy of state officials.” 

The Quarterly Review suggests some very pertinent con- 
siderations in reference to the working value of this ideal. 
It is put forward as a specific remedy for specific evils. 
It is to secure to the workers now discontented equality 
of opportunity, and to remove the economic subjection 
against which these same workers most rebel. Would it 
do either of these things? Equality of opportunity will 
either result in inequality of enjoyment—since the excep- 
tionally able man will distance his fellows in any circum- 
stances where he is left free to do his best—or in that com- 
pulsory inequality which handicaps the able man in order 
to give as good a chance to the less able man. In the one 
case the old discontent revives after a very short interval ; 
in the other case a new and more dangerous discontent is 
created. The Socialist is apt to reason on the lines of the 
tariff reformer. ‘ ‘There is much,’ he says, ‘in society as it 
is which you admit might be altered with advantage. I 
will show you how alterations may be made.’ And 
after a fashion he keeps his promise. He introduces us 
to a world in which the machinery is quite unlike anything 
with which we are familiar. But when we ask for some 
evidence that the new machinery will be better as well as 
new, nothing of the kind is forthcoming. So again with 
the second of the promised benefits,—the removal of 
economic subjection. How, asks the Quarterly Review, 
“does a sorter of letters in the General Post Office differ in 
point of freedom to manage his own work from a clerk ina 
private office who sorts the letters when they are delivered ?” 
The remedy that Socialism has to offer for economic 
subjection is of the order that the prohibition of 
divorce offers for incompatibility of temper in marriage. 
When a tie is indissoluble the parties learn to make the 
best of it, if to do so be in any way possible, and “the only 
real difference which socialism would introduce would be 
this—that if the workman disliked his employer he would 
be unable to seek for another.” 

The obstacle that most of all stands in the way of the 
realisation of the Socialist ideal is the fact that the 
majority of Socialists really wish for something different 
from what they suppose themselves to desire. The ideal 
of happiness that presents itself to each class is the ideal 
which they imagine that Socialism will help them to realise. 
But this ideal constantly turns out to be only disguised 
individualism. The discontented worker wants something 
that he has not got, and that he does not see his way to 
getting with society as it is. Socialism offers him the 
first condition of getting what he wants—the upsetting 
of this society—and he at once declares himself a Socialist. 
But if the ideal which is to give him his desire became 
a fact, he might see that the new conditions of life were 
just as irksome, just as little calculated to give him the 
particular thing he is in search of, as those which they 
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have replaced. So far as we can yet judge, Socialism will 
always contain its own dissolvent. The dissatisfaction of 
the worker creates it, and the dissatisfaction of the worker 
will in turn destroy it. 





THE APPANAGE OF AUDLEY END. 


OW much longer, it has probably been asked ‘in 
many quarters during the last few days, will there 
be allowed to continue that extraordinary anomaly, the 
right of the possessor of the estate of Audley End to 
prem’ to the Mastership of Magdalene College, Cam- 
ridge? An anomaly, perhaps, and yet hardly one at 
the persistence of which the average Englishman is likely 
_ to churn up any very furious indignation in his bosom. 
Not, at any rate, on grounds of general principle. For, 
after all, there cannot be said to be any clearly discernible 
difference in essence between private patronage ini the case 
of Magdalene College and private patronage in the case 
of any ordinary ecclesiastical benefice. In theory it is 
quite as anomalous that the privilege of appointing to the 
cure of souls in a particular town or village should go 
with the ownership of a particular property in the neigh- 
bourhood, as that the selection to the headship of an 
institution for higher education should do so. We are not 
accustomed to the contemplation of the latter kind of 
arrangement; we are to that of the former. The Scottish 
nation would not, and did not, stand it. In South Britain 
we stand it so well that the Liberation Society, so far as 
we are aware, has never laid any great stress on the 
scandal of it. The reason of this lies, no doubt, in the 
fact that, speaking broadly, private patronage in regard to 
parochial benefices works well enough, and that, without 
considering it as in any sense an ideal arrangement, 
Englishmen have great difficulty in seeing their way to any 
alternative system which they could be quite sure would, 
all round, work more entirely to their satisfaction. In 
regard to the solitary survival of private patronage in the 
academic sphere, the same things cannot well be said. 


On the one hand there is an alternative system generally 
in operation, and giving satisfaction,—that is to say, the 
election of the head of a College by the resident Fellows. 
And on the other hand the results, or at least the concomi- 
tants, of the survival have not been, from an educational 
point of view, calculated to afford any such experimental 
vindication of its continuance as could be set against its 
obvious theoretical disadvantages. For nearly the whole of 
the past century the Mastership of Magdalene was held by 
two of the Braybrooke Nevilles, the latter of whom filled 
the post for a little over fifty years, and himself succeeded 
within little more than a year before his death to the 
family peerage. He certainly, and we believe his prede- 
cessor, who was better known in the country as Dean 
of Windsor—pluralists not having been abolished in his 
day—were both charming gentlemen of the fine old school, 
whose presence added definitely to the dignity and grace 
of any company in which they might be found. Little, 
however, if anything, more than that could be said as to 
the positive contribution made to academic standards by 
an arrangement which put the headship of a College in 
the pocket of the owner of doubtless one of the noblest of 
the stately homes of England, and the head—but only while 
that home remains theirs—of a branch of one of the most 
ancient of English families. The late Lord Braybrooke, so 
much better known to many generations of Cambridge men 
as Mr. Latimer Neville, was a thoroughgoing opponent of 
academic progress, who often lent to that opposition an air 
of respectability which it would otherwise have lacked. 
Himseif a Second Class—no doubt, a good Second Class— 
classic, he could see no reason for deferring on questions 
of modifications in the Classical Tripos to the opinion of 
the finest scholars at Cambridge, headed by Sir Richard 
Jebb. He was equally averse to changes in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos. And if it be said, as perhaps it plausibly 
may, that with regard to most of these issues two 
opinions have been really possible even on their merits, 
when fully understood it will surely not be maintained 
that the late Lord Braybrooke’s tenure of Collegiate 
office provided any kind of practical justification for the 
peculiar conditions of his appointment. For a large part, 
if not for the whole, of the half-century during which he 
exercised this curious kind of quasi-heritable jurisdiction, 
Magdalene was a pleasant residential sporting club for 





well-to-do and more or less well-descended young men, 
‘As such it was certainly known to men who were aj 
Cambridge in the “sixties” and early “seventies,” ang 
Mr. Latimer Neville became Master in 1853. And not 
only was it considered a startling event if any Magdaleng 
man took a distinguished place in an honour list, but the 
College boat was generally at, or near, the bottom of the 
river. Serious effort of any kind, in fact, appeared to be 
altogether out of fashion ; and that the reigning mode wag 
little combated by the College authorities was evidenced 
by the fact that there was a time when if a man were 
requested, in consequence of persistent failure to pass 
examinations, to withdraw from another College, he wag 
cheerfully permitted—at any rate, if he possessed the 
requisite social qualifications—to find refuge at Mag. 
dalene. Perhaps it was the quaintest anomaly of all 
that to this College scholarships were, as they still are, 
attached from the grammar-schools of manufacturing 
towns in the North, for the boys of which the Magdalene 
atmosphere must have been quite the most unsuitable that 
could well have been devised. 


There has, we imagine, been, in some respects, con- 
siderable improvement during the last quarter of a century. 
Not even the old Magdalene atmosphere was fatal to effort 
in all cases. In 1875 the College had the great glory of 
providing the University with a Senior Classic in the person 
of Mr. Peskett, who has since held, as he now holds, very 
important posts, such as those of President and Tutor. 
Under his influence, doubtless, the position of poor scholars 
must have been sensibly ameliorated. An occasional First 
Class or Wranglership, and a fair number of Second 
Classes, have been obtained. Still, no one would maintain 
that the general position of the College, after Lord Bray- 
brooke’s half-century of Mastership, can be regarded as a 
tribute to the advantages of its peculiar constitution. 
And, certainly, it ought not to be in the power of any 
family, however picturesque its lineage, and still less in 
that of any purchaser of its great ancestral home, to 
imperil such progress as has been made at Magdalene, 
and consign it to reaction for, it may be, the first half of 
the twentieth century. If, indeed, any such arrangement 
as that obtaining with regard to the headship of Magda- 
lene, Cambridge, were necessary to secure that there should 
be no divorce between the nobility and the ancient seats of 
learning in the land, great sacrifices of theory, and even 
great practical risks, might wisely be faced. It is 
eminently desirable that the members, and particularly 
the heirs, of leading houses should resort to the old 
Universities, both for their own sakes and for those of 
the representatives of other classes whom they will find 
there. The more complete the intermingling that can be 
secured among young Englishmen of the most varied 
types who are preparing, under the best academie sur- 
roundings, for public and private life of the most diverse 
kinds, the better must it be for the nation at home 
and throughout the world. That is the principle under- 
lying the magnificent bequest of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, as to 
which the only thing to be regretted is that Cambridge 
was not included within its scope. Thanks to it, under the 
arrangements which Mr. G. R. Parkin has been travelling 
through the Empire and the United States to advance, no 
long time will elapse before most or all of the Oxford Colleges 
begin to be enriched by the presence of the flower of young 
Anglo-Saxon manhood from beyond the seas. More than 
ever, therefore, is it essential that in no home quarter whence 
it has been the practice to recruit our old Universities, 
should there be any falling off in that habit. But, 
happily, there are no signs whatever of any such decline. 
Not into all, but into several Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge there is a steady infusion of the sons of the 
great’ houses, and in the main, if not altogether, there 
results a wholesome blending of that stream with those 
flowing from other sections of the community. That the 
aristocratic element should dominate in any College 
is by no means to be desired,—least of all in these 
days when aristocratic standards have undergone a 
perceptible perversion in a plutocratic sense, evolving 
that dubious mixed product, “smartness.” But, for- 
tunately, University traditions are in the best sense 
democratic ; and though in one or two Colleges the line of 
class cleavage may be sharply drawn, for the most part 
men of territorial, of professional, of business, and of 
still humbler origin not only meet, but mix, in the schools, 
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in sports, and in social life, and learn to appraise one 
another by standards of permanent value. This is the state 
of things which has grown up and persists at our old Uni- 
yersities, and which is in no sense advanced by the survival 
of what is, therefore, on the whole, the indefensible anomaly 


of the appanage of Audley End. 








LORD SALISBURY’S POLITICAL WRITINGS. 


Y HEN a man bulks large in the eye of the world we are 
W too apt to read his character only in his public acts 
and speeches, forgetting tbat every man must also live “ to him- 
self,” and that the public appearance may be only the crude 
and superficial presentment of the real soul. Statesmanship 
js so essentially a game of compromises and half-truths that 
itis a risky thing to deduce a man’s philosophy of life from 
his deeds and utterances in that part. Hence the value of 
letters and journals to the historian, and even of writings 
published in a man’s lifetime, provided they were published 
anonymously. How greatly, for example, has the corre- 
spondence of Napoleon assisted us to a true understanding 
not only of the man but of his work! For the statesman 
who, like Mr. Gladstone, wears his soul upon his sleeve they 
are less vital; but for the statesman who is self-contained and 
reserved, who shuts off his public life in a separate compart- 
ment, they are the only guides to an understanding. The 
current Quarterly contains an article on the anonymous 
writings of a statesman who was not given to “ unlocking his 
heart.” Few great Englishmen have been more reticent than 
Lord Salisbury about everything save their public duties. Ata 
time when it is the fashion for men of note to give to the world 
their opinions on everything, from fat cattle to the Athanasian 
Creed, he was content to remain the grand setgneur and refuse 
to gratify popular curiosity. In his speeches he was very 
practical. He rarely attempted to discover the theoretical 
basis of a principle, and he was not prone to imaginative 
forecasts. But in the thirty-odd articles which he contributed 
to the Quarterly between the years 1860 and 1883 he found an 
outlet for those restatements of principles and speculations 
on the future which every practical statesman makes at some 
time and in some form. They played the double part of a 
commonplace-book, in which he could relieve his mind by 
that most effective of tonics,a sober analysis of his creed, 
and a Delphic oracle, from which anonymous warnings and 
criticisms could come forth to further the cause he had at 
heart. 

These articles increase our respect for the high character 
of the late Premier and his massive intellectual en- 
dowments, but they also show very clearly the limita- 
tions under which that admirable intelligence worked. 
They deal mostly with home politics, especially with the 
Parliamentary reform movement of the “sixties.” They 
show the author as an intransigent Tory, distrusting the 
people, gloomily watching the break-down of social barriers, a 
Conservative rather of the school of Eldon than of Canning. 
He is a master of strong, nervous English, and a past-master 
of ironical epigram. “ Benighted enthusiasts in other lands 
or other times may have struggled for idle theories of liberty, 
or impalpable phantoms of nationality; but the enlightened 
selfishness of the modern artisan now fully understands that 
political power, like everything else, is to be taken to the 
dearest market. He cares little enough for democracy unless 
it.will adjust the inequalities of wealth.” In those days Mr. 
Gladstone was still the hope of some Conservatives, and Mr. 
Disraeli still the béte noire of the majority.’ The central 
principle of Conservatism, according to Lord Salisbury, was 
that “it is better to endure almost any political evil than 
to risk a breach of the historic continuity of government.” 
This is the voice of Burke, but we question if Burke, had 
he been living then, would have made the deduction that 
reform meant the mastery of either the publicans or the 
Trade-Unions. Such a statement involved a misunderstanding 
of the middle and lower classes which only one of Lord 
Salisbury’s traditions could have been capable of. Of 
Disraeli and his Tory Democrats he writes with extreme 
bitterness. He had “an admirable knack of enticing into 
the same lobby a happy family of proud old Tories and 
foaming Radicals, martial squires jealous for their country’s 
honour and manufacturers who had written it off in their 





books as an unmarketable commodity.” A little later we find 
a more moderate and hopeful tone. After all, an extended 
franchise may have given a voice to conservative instincts 
which no one but Disraeli had dreamed of before. Mr. Glad- 
stone falls from his pedestal, and in contemplating his errors 
the writer laments the declension in the virtue of our public 
men. He sees what he believes to be the final discredit of the 
revolutionaries, and the dominance once more of common-sense 
and sober judgment. The débdcle of 1865 dispelled these 
pleasing dreams, and during the next few years Lord Salisbury 
is engaged in advocating a stand by Whigs and Conservatives 
against the radical measures which Disraeli was coquetting 
with. In 1867 there appeared a famous article, “The Con- 
servative Surrender,” in which the political morality of Lord 
Derby and Disraeli was subjected to a severe examination. 
“Tf it be not absolutely true,” he wrote, “of governments 
that ‘that which is best administered is best,’ still the form 
of the machine is indeed of slender importance compared to 
the manner of men by whom it is worked. The patriotism 
and honour of statesmen may force the worst institutions to 
yield a harvest of prosperity; but no political mechanism will 
restore the tone of a public opinion that has been debased.” 
There was, no doubt, some justification for the reflection; 
but so far as concerns the policy of the departure, Lord 
Salisbury did not do justice to the objects of Disraeli, with 
whom he had little sympathy, or the sagacity of the working 
classes, whom he certainly underrated. He still looked 
to the Whigs for help, and it was only in later years, 
when all the forces of Constitutional progress were arrayed 
on one side against the experiments of revolutionaries, 
that he did anything like justice to the newer type of 
Conservative. 


To read these essays on earlier political questions is to feel 
that the writer was a man of the highest character, and of a very 
masculine and logical mind, but that he was a little deficient 
in that imaginative sympathy which is rarely wanting in the 
greatest statesmen. Nothing can be more admirable than 
his statement of the fundamental principles of English 
policy; but his constitutionalism had also a dash of the 
doctrinaire and the old-fashioned Tory. - In many respects his 
cast of thought in middle life was Whig, for he is fond of 
laying down natural limits to progress, and insisting upon 
class distinctions as if they were inviolable laws. His attitude 
to Disraeli must be partly attributed to that British dislike 
of anything which is too splendid and ambitious. He 
had the mind of a trained scientist,—that is, he could 
work on data with the closest and most logical precision. 
But he was a little apt to take his data from tradition 
and prejudice. His was not the type of mind which, by 
a sudden flashlight of genius, can see below the confusion 
of daily politics some great force struggling for release, or 
some principle which is to dominate the future. His principles 
he took from history and the traditions of his class—a very 
noble endowment—and from them he deduced his views of 
British policy. A magnificent administrator in provinces 
which he knew, he did not readily grasp the significance of 
new things, and the modern view of Imperialism owes little to 
his exposition. We may see his limitations in his preferences. 
Castlereagh was one of his favourite statesmen. He admired 
his “calm, cold, self-sustained temperament and faultless 
sagacity.” But Castlereagh’s gift was rather of character 
than intellect, and we may not be far wrong in seeing in 
Lord Salisbury rather a controlling and protecting than 
a light-giving force. From those older statesmen whom 
he admired, particularly from Pitt, he learned that eleva- 
tion of spirit, unshaken constancy, and _ single-hearted 
devotion to his country which made him, though the least 
democratic of modern statesmen, perhaps the most really 
popular. “A character for unselfish honesty,” he wrote, “is 
the only secure passport to the confidence of the English 
people.” He had no love of office, and politics were always to 
him “an unedifying and unattractive warfare,’ which he 
undertook solely from a sense of duty to his country. There 
was, no doubt, much in modern Conservative policy which 
was repugnant to him, but which he carried out as a duty to 
the State and to his party. There is one sentence of his: 
which should be engraven on the gate at Westminster, for it 
contains the principle which alone can make party govern- 
ment possible: “So long as the great institutions which are 
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essential to our form of government are preserved, Con- 
servatives are bound by their own principles. to uphold, as 
laws, alterations which, as projects, they opposed.” 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF FASHION. 


T is probably true that if out of one of the great barrows that 
surround Stonehenge a primitive Briton were to return into 
acountry pierced and netted with railways, studded with brick- 
and-mortar hamlets and towns, ploughed and furrowed where 
two thousand years ago downland and woodland stretched for 
miles to the horizon, he could yet find his way unaided by a 
guide from Salisbury Plain to the distant quarries from 
which he carried blocks for the huge trilithons of his temple. 
The outstanding features of the countryside remain un- 
altered; the sun still rises behind and sets behind the same 
hills; the stars wheel in the same courses up from the west 
and east. But if you took him away from Salisbury Plain, 
would he always: be able to find his way back? \ How near, 
for instance, could you bring him to London before his land- 
marks would begin to disappear ? 


Or, to bring the same question nearer to our own time, 
what would the inhabitant of London of, say, a hundred and 
fifty years ago be able to make out of the geography of 
London to-day? Would he be able to find his way from 
Islington to VauxLall, or would the perpetual environment of 
walls and houses in which he would find himself blot out his 
horizon,—and it is chiefly by the shape of the horizon that 
men travel in roadless countries, as, for instance, in the 
wilds of a Scottish deer-forest? Probably the disappearance 
of the horizon would balk him completely; he would be 
blinded by the omnipresent walls. And, indeed, though it is 
not an extraordinary thing—for the growth of population 
follows natural laws—it would certainly seem an extraordinary 
thing to such a traveller that the London of 1750 could ever 
grow into the London of to-day. To grasp the meaning and 
the tendencies of that growth, he would have to study a series 
of maps of London such as now find places on our bookshelves 
year after year, each map becoming out of date on every suc- 
ceeding first of January,—if, indeed, he could obtain a map 
corresponding with each succeeding year, for it is only 
during the last fifty years or so that the increasing growth 
of London has rendered local maps more and more 
necessary. And how would he find a map of London of 
1750—an early Georgian period—differing from a map of 
London of to-day? Chiefly, of course, he would be struck 
by the enormous spread of the grip of brick and pavement, 
by the growth and the strength of the octopus of building; 
especially, too, he would notice that whereas in the middle 
years of the eighteenth century the growth of London 
tended towards east and west, in a natural course along 
the banks of the river, during the last two or three 
decades there has been an enormous growth north and south. 
And that growth has been of curiously differing kinds. 
London has spread north, east, south, and west, but towards 
each point of the compass she has carried a different spirit, 
almost a different class of men. Towards the east she has 
attracted mainly, indeed almost entirely, the millions of 
workers, the meaning of whose grey lives hardly is present, 
even to-day, to the average spectator of the life of a great 
city,—so nebulous has become the atmosphere of its growing 
outskirts. Towards the west she will probably expand in 
much the same way, out through Acton, Ealing, and Drayton 
towards Slough, but never carrying with her the same kind 
of suburbs as are to be found growing north and south of the 
river. North and south the tendency is towards what are 
known, in the auctioneer’s language, as residential neighbour- 
hoods ; east and west grows a succession of what may best 
be classed, perhaps, as “dwellings,’—rows of small, unim- 
portant-looking houses, which contain, nevertheless, a vast 
proportion of the life and energy of the greatest of business 
cities. 

What was London in the days of George II.? Sir Walter 
Besant some ten years ago tried to draw the picture of its 
spreading arms. “Eastward,” he wrote, “the City had 
thrown out a long arm by the riverside. St. Katherine’s 
Precinct was crowded; streets, two and three deep, stretched 
along the river bank as far as Limehouse, but no farther. 





the river. Immediately north of these streets stretched a great 
expanse of market gardens and fields. Whitechapel wag 
already a crowded suburb, filled with working men. Thig 
was one of the quarters where the London mob was born ang 
bred, and free from the interference of clergy or rich folk, 
Clerkenwell, with the parts about Smithfield, was another 
district dear to thieves, pickpockets and rowdies...... On 
the north side, Moorfields still remained an open space; 
beyond lay Hoxton Fields, White Conduit Fields, Lamb's 
Conduit Fields, and Marylebone Fields. The suburb of 
Bloomsbury was beginning.” (“ Beginning” only,—and in 
the hundred and fifty years since that date it has passed from 
a fashionable neighbourhood into a district of boarding. 
houses.) “A crowded suburb had sprung up north of the 
Strand. Westminster was a great city by itself. Southwark, 
now a borough with half a million people, as great as Liver. 
pool” (the population of Liverpool in 1901 was six hundred 
and eighty-six thousand), “occupied then a little strip of 
marshy land not balf a mile broad at its widest. East and 
West, to Lambeth on the one side and to Redriff on the 
other, was a narrow strip of riverside, dotted with houses and 
hamlets.” If that is a true picture of London in 1750, what 
is the appearance of a map of London to-day P—of course dis. 
regarding county boundaries, and simply looking at London 
as the outsider sees it, careless of this or that statutory limi. 
tation. It is customary to think of London as beginning at 
Charing Cross, and extending out through the four-mile cab 
radius towards her suburbs. But of course the centre of 
London does not lie at Charing Cross, since Charing Cross is 
the fountain only of one of the great arteries which lead her 
blood south ; the heart of London is in the centre of, and con- 
nected with, all the great arteries. It lies somewhere between 
all the termini of the roads which take her working 
millions out of her to the compass’s four quarters: to the 
north as far as Enfield and Barnet; to the east to Ilford, 
Romford, Erith, almost to Dartford; to the west to Harrow, 
Hayes, and Hounslow; and to the spreading south as far as 
Weybridge, Epsom, Croydon, Bromley, and Chislehurst. 
The arteries are lengthening every year; to-day you cannot 
run for twenty miles from Hyde Park Corner out into the 
“country ” without looking at bricks and mortar on each side 
of the road or the railway ; a hundred years hence why should 
it not be supposed that into the “wen” will be incorporated 
Brighton, Reading, and Aylesbury ? 


If the growth of the greatest of towns increases, and must 
be supposed likely to increase, one factor of that growth 
remains constant. That is the situation of the world of 
“fashion.” The statement is a truism, since the “ fashion- 
able” circles in every great city have always drawn towards 
the most central position; or rather, they have taken up a 
central position, from which the life and the energy of the 
city have emanated. The mountain has come to Mahomet. 
From whatever cause, it has happened in the case of London 
that the “ world of fashion” has taken up a position east of the 
Albert Hall, south of Oxford Street, north of, say, Eaton Square, 
and west of the Carlton Club. To live outside that circle is, 
in a certain sense, to live outside London; at all events, to live 
outside fashionable London. And after all, there is a good 
deal to be said for the distinction which is drawn by “ fashion- 
able” people—the epithet is unsatisfactory, but no other 
exactly takes its place—as to what is meant and what is not 
meant by “living in London.” London has now become so 
huge, and communication has become so general, that it is 
just as true of Kensington that it does not belong to the 
centre as it is true of Highgate or Weybridge. If Kensington 
alone had been joined to the West End, householders in 
Kensington might have regarded themselves as holding much 
the same position as householders in Belgravia or Mayfair. 
But it is now just as easy to get to Surbiton or to Hamp- 
stead as to Harl’s Court, and the consequence is that the 
fashionable world has shown a tendency not to expand, but to 
shrink into itself; to regard no house as belonging really to 
“London” unless you can, so to speak, walk into it round the 
corner. So far as the keeping up of communication with the 
world of fashion is concerned, nobody benefits very much 
more by living in Bayswater than by living in Barnet. 


Of course, the keynote of the whole business is conveni- 
ence. It may or may not be a desirable ideal to live and move 
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“society” has established a quite logical rule for itself 
in laying down fixed boundaries outside which it does not 
wish to move; no one outside need come in unless he pleases. 
A mind looking broadly at the best that is to be had from the 
great activities of life might decide, perhaps, that it would 
matter very little whether a member of “ society” should live 
in St. John’s Wood or Battersea; but inside a certain circle 
in all large cities the great question is not what matters in 
the great activities of life, but what takes time in the small 
matters of life. The essential point for such a circle, always 
hurrying, always anxiously welcoming any process which 
makes the rush of life, or rather the rush of living—which 
is a different thing—a little more simple, a little more con- 
yenient, is to get as much out of every hour as modern 
contrivances of communication can “usage. Consequently, 
for them the geography of fashion becomes every day more 
important; the boundaries of the fashionable world shrink. 
It is the same in Paris and in St. Petersburg as in London; it 
was the same in Rome in the days of Sallust and Lucullus. 
What is interesting to the student of history is that the world 
of fashion, in thus arrogating to itself certain powers of 
decision as to what shall or shall not be, always, in reality, 
abandons other powers far more important. It makes rules 
for its own circle; nobody outside the circle follows the rules, 
since they are unimportant to the mass. The real power in 
the State lies, and grows, in the hands of the millions of 
dwellers between the quarters of fashion and the Suburra. 





THE EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 


HE great gale which blew in the Channel for three days 
in the middle of last week was in places accompanied 
by the unusual and startling phenomena of violent thunder- 
storms in mid-winter. The heavy lightning-charged clouds 
sank so low as almost to touch the hills, and the semi- 
darkness of the storm was illuminated by dazzling flashes, 
by whose vivid light the whole winter landscape, with 
its bare-limbed trees and rain-soaked fields, was seen to 
the strange accompaniment of deafening peals of thunder. 
In the Isle of Wight, at Godshill, a church stands on the 
summit of the mount from which the village derives its name. 
The fabric was badly shattered by the lightning, which thus 
left its mark upon the most striking object in the district 
visited by the storm. 

Though the effects of lightning in this country are not so 
frequently seen as to make the danger one of general appre- 
hension, as it is in South Africa, they are nevertheless far 
more serious and more frequently felt than is matter of 
common knowledge. In a perfod of nine years an average 
of twenty deaths due to lightning was reported to the 
Registrar-General, and the returns were admittedly in- 
complete. In Prussia, where the registration of the causes 
of death is more rigidly enforced by law, the average was 
nearly one hundred deaths per annum, the population at the 
time the figures were taken being a million and a quarter 
larger than in England. On the other hand, thunder-storms 
are less frequent there than here. 

To the loss of life by lightning should probably be added the 
deaths by drowning of a number of the crews of wooden vessels 
“missing” at sea. Ever since men first sailed the seas the light- 
ning has been the most imminent danger of the storm. For 
century after century Jove the Thunderer had his will unchecked 
of unfortunate mariners in the tempest. Long after Benjamin 
Franklin discovered the use of the lightning-conductors, these 
were so ill fitted even to the ships of the Navy that the pro- 
portion of accidents and deaths remained almost as serious in 
the beginning of the last century as it doubtless was in the 
days of Elizabeth or Cromwell. In the course of the forty 
years from 1793 to 1832 over two hundred and fifty ships 
suffered from lightning. “Of these about one hundred were 
the main masts of line-of-battle ships and frigates,” says Mr. 
Richard Anderson in his work on “ Lightning Conductors” 
(London: E. and F. Spon). “Added to these were a still 
larger number of topmasts and smaller spars, together 
with an immense quantity of stores destroyed by the 
Same cause. One ship in eight struck was set on fire in 
some part of the rigging or sails, and over two hundred 
seamen were either killed or disabled.” The first person to 


was an Englishman, a Plymouth doctor, who was knighted 
for his services. Sir William Snow Harris, as he afterwards 
became, lived in a small cottage at Plymouth overlooking the 
sea, and there, watching the fleets enter or sail, and often 
seeing some ship crippled by lightning brought in for repairs, 
it occurred to him to invent a means for their protection. 
This he did. But he had first to convince the Admiralty by 
statistics that the matter was serious. Among other argu- 
ments, he urged upon the Admiralty, as the result of conver- 
sations with many naval officers, that many ships officially 
reported as “missing” had been struck by lightning, and 
blown up or sunk with all hands. He found in the log of the 
‘Lacedaemonian,’ a line-of-battle ship, that her consort, a 
frigate called the ‘ Peacock,’ suddenly disappeared in a storm 
of lightning off the coast of Georgia; and that the ‘Loup- 
Cervier, another man-of-war, had also sunk with all hands 
during a thunder-storm. The ‘ Resistance,’ a forty-gun ship, 
was struck by lightning in the Straits of Malacca. The 
powder magazine blew up, and the ship sunk; but three 
survivors, picked up by a Malay boat, told the story. It was 
not until 1839 that Mr. Snow Harris received orders to apply 
his lightning-conductors to her Majesty’s ships. He did this 
by nailing on to the masts, and down to the keel, flat copper 
plates, very neatly and carefully fastened, so as to ensure that 
there was no break in the conductor. He told the Admiralty, 
that even if superseded by a better invention, they would 
always fetch their value as old metal, which was true. His 
system of protection was completely successful, and not one of 
the ships fitted with it was ever damaged by lightning. It 
remained in use till iron masts and ships were universal in 
the Navy. The all-metal ship is unhurt by lightning, as it is 
one great “conductor” of the electric energy from the cloud 
to the sea. The wooden ship, the tree, or the stone building 
offers resistance to the lightning, which injures them in 
proportion to the amount of resistance and to the energy 
of the currents. 


The explosive force of lightning acting on dead wood is not,, 
as a rule, so great as when living trees are struck, though Sir 
William shows that “the lower masts of ships of the line, 
three feet in diameter, and 110 feet long, bound with hoops 
of iron half an inch thick, and five inches wide, the whole 
weighing dbout eighteen tons, have been in many instances 
torn asunder, and the hoops of iron scattered about the 
decks.” It will be found as a rule that trees are struck by 
lightning far more often than are buildings, even if the trees 
and the buildings are close together. This is partly because 
the trees are.asarule higher. But there must probably be 
some unknown reason, not only for the frequency with which 
trees are struck, but for the recurrence of such shocks in the 
case of particular trees, or trees in the same locality. The 
commonest form of injury is that the current passes down 
the bark of the tree, stripping off a band, wider or narrower, 
from top to bottom. Sometimes on an old oak two or three 
of these lightning-marks are seen, evidently caused at 
different times. There must be something in the form or 
situation or “earth” below the tree which endangers it. An 
instance is quoted in Mr. Anderson’s interesting book of the 
church of St. Mary in Genoa, which was frequently struck by 
lightning, sometimes as often as twice in one year. It was 
noticed that the electric force always followed the same track. 
It was discovered later that the walls were cramped with iron, 
and that the lightning had followed the path in which the 
metal offered the greatest continuity, destroying the stones 
between. If the ground below a tree or building is hard 
and dry, the contact with the earth, in which the lightning 
expends its force and disperses, is difficult, and the destruc- 
tion of the object struck is likely to result. This may 
explain the frequency with which a “blasted” tree is seen 
extending its dead arms on the summit of some rocky cliff or 
peak. The ground below it is dry, and does not easily lead 
away the current into the earth. At the same time, thunder- 
clouds undoubtedly tend to discharge, or perhaps it would 
be safer to say that the transmission from the cloud to the 
earth more frequently takes place, near pieces of water and 
along the course of rivers than elsewhere. 

In a park in one of the Eastern Counties there is a 


large lake. The park contains more trees struck by lightning 
than the whole of the rest of the estate. Some miles 





challenge and overcome the attacks of the lightning on ships 


away is a road, called locally the “lightning road,” from 
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the frequency with which accidents have occurred there 
either to trees, horses, cattle, or passengers. In this park 
there recently occurred an instance of the explosive effect of 
lightning when trees are struck in certain circumstances 
not perfectly known. A very tall spruce, probably a hundred 
feet high, was “exploded” from top to bottom into pieces of 
the size of the wood used in making chairs. Every shred of 
bark was stripped from them, and the wood looked as if it 
had been shredded up for firing. A similar instance occurred 
some years ago, when an oak in the grove below the front of 
the White Lodge in Richmond Park exploded under lightning 
shock. The bark flew off and simply disappeared in small 
patches, and the rest of the tree was shattered into white 
fragments. In these cases it is probable that the current sets 
up such tremendous heat that all the sap in the tree is con- 
verted into superheated steam, which explodes. The greater 
the heat, the more of the cells in which moisture lies are 
exploded, and the greater the destruction of the tissues of the 
tree. As there is most moisture between the bark and the 
trunk, the first and greatest explosion takes place there, 
instantly driving the bark away into space. Frequently the 
explosion only takes place at that point. As Sir Hiram 
Maxim pointed out after the great explosion of Mont Pelée, a 
very similar method is now used purposely by the American 
manufacturers of wood-pulp. The logs of fir are placed in a 
strong chamber, and there subjected to the action of super- 
heated steam until the water in every cell is converted into 
explosive gas. The chamber is then opened and the log 
explodes, converting itself instantly into wood powder. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Eeieige en 
GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA: DR. HARTMANN’S 
COLONIAL SCHEME. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—“ The Eagle’s talons glide over the heavy mass of the 
Black Continent without succeeding in finding a hold.” So 
writes M. Maurice Lair in his book on German Imperialism, 
and the present situation in the South-Western colony would 
seem to justify his remark. The revolt of the Hereros 
necessitates the immediate despatch of more troops from 
Europe, and the further expenditure of much money on a 
colony which already costs the Empire nearly £500,000 a 
year, and is “colonised” by nearly three thousand Germans, 
of which number two-thirds are soldiers. The most valuable 
harbour (Walfisch Bay) was in English hands in 1878, five 
years before the Bremen merchant Liideritz bought Angra 
Pequeiia from its native chief. The soil is unproductive, and 
requires extensive artificial irrigation, and the colony’s chief 
export, guano, amounted in value in 1902 to about £50,000, or 
just about one-tenth the sum which had to be appropriated at 
home for the colony’s support. There are, it is true, copper, 
graphite, and silver ore in some quantity, and gold and diamond 
bearing land is supposed to exist, though as yet it remains undis- 
covered. At any rate, if twenty years of Imperial possession 
have attracted only one thousand productive German settlers, 
it would seem that they have some reason who now claim that 
the colony is simply an “elephant,” or even a weak concession 
to the dog-in-the-manger policy of men like M. Schurtz. The 
Chauvinistic spirit in Germany has somewhat evaporated of 
late, and the political parties are at present engaged in argu- 
ment as to what home projects shall have money spént on 
them. Agrarian colonisation for the Eastern Marks, the 
various canal schemes, and financial reform involving re- 
trenchment all have their partisans, and the moment 
that anybody suggests further colonial expenditure it 
is open for political opponents to exclaim: “ Yes, you can 
vote for throwing more millions away on these colonies, but 
there is no money to spare for improving our commercial 
waterways,” or “for our agriculture,” or “for increasing our 
necessary home defences.” 

Mostly the Press fails to comment on the South-West 
African situation at any length, and it was left for the 
independent Tiigliche Itundschau to introduce to news- 
paper readers Dr. Hartmann’s heroic scheme for: colonising 
South-West Africa. The great outflow of emigrants of 
the middle “eighties” (amounting in 1884 to about two 





longer available; nor has the twenty years’ interval at all 
justified the statement that German colonies would Tetain 
these German emigrants and keep them from going to 
Canada and the “States.” In fact, so far is Dr. Hart. 


case right round, and instead of arguing that you mist 
provide colonies whither German emigrants may go, he 
develops a scheme for providing German colonies with 
emigrants at great annual expense to the Empire. Dr. Hart. 
mann was for some time an unofficial resident in South-West 
Africa, and until recently he was attached to the Colonial 
Office. Roughly, he wants within the next twenty years ten 
to fifteen thousand German colonising families numbering 
fifty to sixty thousand persons, and fifteen to twenty thousand 
men trained to arms. He considers it extremely dangerous 
to employ native troops, and suggests the complete disarma. 
ment of the natives (that, by the way, is what the few present 
colonists are now desirous of doing!); but from the home 
army of half-a-million men he would take yearly two per 
thousand who should serve one or two years in the colony, 
and there receive their training. At the conclusion of the 
two years’ service they would be allowed to return home 
if they wished; but Dr. Hartmann believes that 50 per 
cent. (five hundred yearly) would elect to remain as 
settlers. These would then be given at least £500 each to 
start life as settlers, and for the farms an average estate of 
five to seven thousand acres must be provided, as well as 
sheep for wool, the latter coming from great central stock- 
farms. It would be necessary to secure permission forcibly 
to expropriate land, since the dearth of settlers has allowed 
25 per cent. of the available and serviceable country to fall 
into the hands of companies. The yearly sum of £250,000 
must be provided by Germany, by way either of Debt or loan, 
for the grants to settlers, The Téigliche Rundschau con- 
cludes its review of the scheme by characterising it as “ well- 
thought-out and practicable,” and commends it to all who do 
not propose to “ leave this hardest nut for our descendants to 
crack.” But will the large sum of £250,000 per year ever be 
voted in Germany for throwing into the colonial melting-pot, 
especially when there is so much anxiety shown over the 
enormous increase of the Public Debt, and German financiers 
are complaining that the interest on past loans is being paid 
by fresh borrowing? Will five hundred men yearly be found 
ready to settle on land of doubtful fertility which German 
emigrants have so far steadily avoided? It seems more 
probable that there will be a reversion to the older and wiser 
opinion of Bismarck and the Igmperor William L., a practical 
acceptance of Count Caprivi's dictum, “The less of Africa the 
better.”—I am, Sir, &c., 0... 





THE CHINESE LABOUR QUESTION: TACTICS OF 
THE CAPITALISTIC PRESS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In reference to the letter appearing in your columns on 
December 19th, 1903, from Mr. F. H. P. Creswell on the subject 
of Asiatic labour for the mines, you will perhaps be interested 
to hear of the astonishing perversion of your own and Mr. 
Creswell’s views by which the capitalistic Press of Johannes: 
burg has sought to secure a temporary advantage over the 
opponents of Chinese labour. The Rand Daily Mail (the 
organ of the Freeman-Cohen group) contained the following 
cable in its issue of Monday, December 21st :—~ . 
“CRESSWELL RECONVERTED. 
Favours Astatics, BuT WANTS A PLEBISCITR. 
LETTER TO THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(From Our Own CorrEsPONDENT.) 


London, Saturday, Dec. 19. 

In to-day’s issue of the ‘Spectator’ appears a letter from Mr. 
Cresswell, late manager of the Village Main Reef mine, Johannes- 
burg, on the labour question. Mr. Cresswell announces that he 
has been reconverted from his opposition to the employment of 
Asiatics in the mines, but thinks it only right that before Asiatics 
are allowed to be imported the white residents of the Transvaal 
should be given an opportunity of declaring whether they will or 
will not have them. He therefore supports the referendum pro- 
posal, and expresses the hope that the Legislative Council will 
insist on a poll being taken on the question before finally legis- 
lating for the introduction of Asiatics.” 





hundred and fifty thousand) is now reduced to some twenty 





Reuter’s cable on the same subject was suppressed, but for 


thousand, and therefore the sensational statistics which 
roused all Germany and swept Bismarck off his feet are no 
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your information, and in order to show you how the 
capitalistic Press misrepresents the state of public feeling 
in England on this important question, I append a copy 
of the same as it appeared in the other South African 


at * London, Dec. 19. 

The ‘ Spectator’ this week publishes a letter from Mr. Cresswell, 
late Manager of the Village Main Reef mine, recapitulating his 
views on the Chinese labour question. Commenting on the letter, 
the‘ Spectator’ says that its recent reluctant acquiescence in Chinese 
importation was given under a misapprehension. It now thinks 
that the Imperial Parliament, as the trustee of popular rights 
throughout the Empire, should insist upon a referendum.” 
The instance above quoted is but one of many. It is the 
policy of the capitalistic Press to deceive the public by every 
means in its power, and no step is thought too mean, no false- 
hood too despicable, for this purpose. It would be interesting 
to know whether the London correspondents of papers like the 
Rand Daily Mail have instructions to assist in this work of 
misrepresentation, or whether the fault lies solely at the door 
of Rand journalists. The English public has probably no 
conception of the methods employed by the capitalists, their 
organs, and their agents in manufacturing what they term a 
popular agitation for the importation of Chinese labour for 
the mines. The above example will, I hope, afford some idea 
of what is being done, and serve to place Englishmen and 
their Press on their guard against the false statements which 
emanate from capitalistic quarters,—I am, Sir, &e., 

IF. Horace Rossz. 
Maritaburg. 





“THINK IMPERIALLY.” 
[To THE Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Among the master-builders of the Empire Sir Stamford 
Raffles stands second to none in foresight and courage. To 
him we owe the maritime supremacy of Britain in the Far 
East. In 1819 he hoisted the British flag at Singapore, then 
“on almost uninhabited island,” “the haunt of pirates.” 
This proceeding was eventually approved by the Govern- 
ment, and in 1822-23 he was appointed to organise the new 
settlement; and he claimed with justice to have given it 
“the purest and most liberal constitution in India.” His 
Report to the Bengal Government began as follows :—“ First 
I have declared that the port of Singapore is a free port and 
the trade thereof open to ships and vessels of every nation, 
free of duty, equally and alike to all” (Regulation II. of 
1823). In a letter he observes that the rapid growth of 
Singapore “may be considered as the simple but almost 
magic result of that perfect freedom of trade which it has 
been my good fortune to establish.” And again: “I have 
established a revenue without any tax whatever on the trade.” 
In reply to an address by the merchants of Singapore he 
wrote :— 

“Tt has happily been consistent with the policy of Great 
BT Ree that Singapore should be established as a 
Free Port: that no sinister, no sordid view, no considerations 
either of political importance or pecuniary advantage, should 
interfere with the broad and liberal principles, on which the 
British interests have been established. Monopoly and exclusive 
privileges, against which public opinion has long raised its voice, 
are here unknown. ..... That Singapore will long and always 
remain a free Port, and that no taxes on trade or industry will be 
established to check its future rise and prosperity, I can have no 
doubt.” 

And again :— 

_ “Our establishments should be directed to no partial or 
immediate views of commercial profit, but to the preservation 
of a free and unrestricted commerce, and to the encouragement 
and protection of individual enterprise and the interests of the 
general merchant.” 

The originality of this policy, and the success which attended 
it, were the more striking by reason of its sharp opposition to 
the Dutch system :— 

“We found the Dutch,” said Raffles, “enjoying the monopoly 
of the whole trade of the Eastern Islands. In order to maintain 
this monopoly unimpaired, they claimed the sovereignty of the 
seas, and refused admission to our ships.” 

And again :— 

“The decline of the commerce of the islands may be dated from 
the period when the Dutch attempted to divert the trade from its 
natural course.” 


Vizere fortes ante Agamemnona. There were Cobdenites 


great. But will Mr. Chamberlain reconsider his history of 
the Dutch Empire ?—I am, Sir, &c., L, L. 

P.S.—It ought to be added that Sir Stamford Raffles was 
not only a consistent and convinced Free-trader, but was 
repeatedly in trouble with the Home Government in con- 
sequence of his efforts to suppress slavery. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S GUILDHALL SPEECH. 
(To Tae Epiror or Tue “ SprcraTor.”] 
Sir,—It is most extraordinary how many of the men one 
meets are misled when Mr. Chamberlain comes to figures. 
The principal point in his latest speech is, I think, the fact 
that our exports last year have only increased by £7,000,000, 
while the German increase, when we get the complete figures, 





will probably be seen to be an increase of £15,000,000, which is 
sufficiently alarming. He did not tell his audience that our 
total exports represent £7 per head of population, against 
under £4 10s. for Germany. Another comment on his figures 
will be found in a most interesting article on the aniline dye 
industry in Germany in the Daily Chronicle of the 20th inst.,— 
an industry which an English chemist was the first to start, but 
which has not been developed. If the writer’s figures are correct, 
the exports cf this industry alone will total about £7,000,000, 





which is nearly sufficient to demolish the difference of which 
Mr. Chamberlain makes so much. Aniline dyes are allowed 
free of duty into Germany.—I am, Sir, &e. J.M. N. 





OLD AND NEW PROTECTIONISM. 

(To tue Epitor or Tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—Our modern Protectionists are never weary of asserting 
that times have changed since 1846, and that arguments valid 
theh are invalid now. And the chief new phenomenon to 
which they point is “dumping,” which, though mentioned by 
List in the “forties” as a common English practice, is certainly 
more prevalent than it used to be. It is important that the 
arguments of Free-traders should take account of such changes 
as have occurred, especially in view of the fact that these 
changes have provided new grounds in favour of free imports. 
The motive and effect of the old Protection was the exclusion 
of imports; a duty was imposed upon a commodity, such as 
corn, which, it was thought, would otherwise have been pro- 
cured from abroad. This is still the greater part of Protec- 
tionism, and in regard to this part there is no need to admit 
that times have changed, or to modify the old arguments. 
But there is anew kind of Protection, chiefly German in 
origin, though existing also in the United States. This kind 
of Protection is applied to trades which could in any case 
dominate the home market,—e.g., iron and steel in Germany. 
Until 1879, when the Germans abandoned their brief trial of 
Free-trade, German iron and steel could hardly hold their 
own under free competition. In that year, owing to the in- 
vention of the Thomas-Gilchrist process, the cost of produc- 
tion of German iron and steel became at least as low as that in 
England. The result after some years was the organisation 
of Cartels, which kept the price in Germany artificially high, 
while selling abroad, when the home demand was inadequate 
to the supply, at a much lower price than that charged 
in their home market. Thus the effect of Protection 
in this and in many other cases is, not to keep out 
imports of the protected commodity, of which in any 
event there would be few, but to raise the price at home by 
the full amount of the duty, and to give the foreigner the 
benefit of a cheapness denied to compatriots. This new form 
of Protection, while it may involve some inconveniences to 
other countries, is even more glaringly absurd than the old 
Protection, and more profoundly mischievous to the nation 
practising it. The old Protection is exactly analogous in its 
effects to a hostile blockade. A parallel to the new Protection 
may be found in the warlike practice of the Maoris. That 
chivalrous people, if they caught the enemy short of food and 
ammunition, were accustomed to furnish him with supplies, 
in order not to diminish the interest of the sporting event. 
The German policy, if less chivalrous, is no less unpractical ; 
for in the industrial struggle cheap: steel is the most for- 
midable weapon which they could put into our hands. These 
warlike metaphors, usually inapplicable in trade, are not’ 
wholly inappropriate in this case. But if the new Pro- 
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boomerangs : the weapons aimed at the enemy return, after 
surprising evolutions, to wound those who rashly hurled them. 
There is a point, in regard to this policy of export-bounties, 
which is of interest in connection with the fear (expressed in Mr. 
Balfour’s pamphlet and speeches) lest foreign nations should 
become self-sufficient, and neither buy from us nor sell to us, 
thereby starving us of food and raw materials. Self-sufficiency 
was, it is true, the object of the old Protectionism,—an object 
which, with less competence and less hope of success, it shared 
with the Governments of China and Tibet. But the new 
policy, which aims at fostering exports, renders self-sufficiency 
impossible. Any country which exports to us more than the 
interest on British capital invested in that country must, 
whether it likes it or not, accept imports in payment. The 
result of its export-bounties is, from our point of view, that 
part of the price of goods obtained from abroad is paid for us 
by foreign Governments. From the point of view of the 
foreign countries concerned, the effect is that the goods ob- 
tained by the labour and capital employed in the export trade 
are less than they otherwise would be by the amount of the 
bounty, for by that amount the goods imported in exchange 
are less than would be the goods imported or produced at 
home for home consumption if there were no such bounty. 
This is plain when we consider that the increase of a nation’s 
wealth owing to labour expended in making goods for export 
consists of the goods imported in return. Thus the final out- 
come of the German system is that the German workman 
pays more for his corn than the English workman in order 
that the German manufacturer may pay more for his steel 
than the English manufacturer. The German state of things, 
we are told, is desired by all who are not Little Englanders 
and doctrinaires. If Protectionists would acquaint themselves 
with the German outcry against selling dear at home and 
cheap abroad, perhaps they would modify this strange opinion. 
—I an, Sir, &c., A CORRESPONDENT. 





FREE-TRADE AND HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srz,—In your article in the Spectator of January 9th headed 
“ Free-Trade and Home-Rule”’ you allude in a very fair and 
kindly manner to my paper in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century. You state, however, that you are “at a 
loss to understand the process by which” I arrive at my “ read- 
ing of the part the Duke [of Devonshire] has played in the 
fiscal battle.” I gather from your comments that the Duke’s 
advice to Liberal Unionist electors to abstain from voting for 
any candidate who supports Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy 
is, in your opinion, calculated to produce a marked effect on 
the electorate. It is obvious that, if your forecast is correct, 
the practical result of his Grace’s action must be to transfer a 
number of doubtful seats from Conservatives to Liberals. I 
imagine that what you anticipate is that the coming Election 
will involve such a strengthening of the Liberal Opposition as 
to cause the Unionist Government to sever their connection 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy; while you feel confident this 
strengthening will not prove sufficient to turn the Unionist 
majority into a minority. As to the correctness of your sur- 
mises I can form no opinion; all I can assert is that when once 
the electoral pendulum is set swinging, it is impossible to say 
how far the swing may extend. I am sure you will admit that 
it is possible, if not probable, the result of the next Election 
may be to create a state of things under which the Liberals, 
with the aid of the Irish vote, may outnumber the solid phalanx 
of the Conservatives. I, for my part, fail to understand how 
you can be blind to the peril with which in such a con- 
tingency the cause of the Union would be confronted. The 
Irish Nationalists have made no attempt to conceal their 
conviction that the Land Purchase Act has increased their 
political power in Ireland, and tell us beforehand that they 
intend to use the power thus acquired in order to bring 
about the repeal of the Union. The British Liberals have 
throughout declined to repudiate their alliance with the 
Irish Nationalists. In private they declare that Home- 
rule is as dead as Queen Anne; but I would ask you 
to name to me one single Liberal leader of any eminence 
who has ever repeated this assertion in public. At the 
election recently decided at Norwich the more moderate of 
the two rival Liberal candidates, in order to secure the 
Irish vote, pledged himself publicly to vote for any Home- 








ae 


rule measure at least as comprehensive as Mr. Gladstone's 
Bill of 1886; and yet no protest has been raised against 
this pledge in any Liberal paper, not even in your ow 
columns. You tell me that the Liberals, as a body, will 
never consent to Home-rule. In return, I would ask if you 
seriously believe that the temptation to return to office by 
the aid of the Home-rule vote, a temptation to which even 
Mr. Gladstone succumbed, will be resisted successfully by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman or Sir William Harcourt, or 
the rank-and-file of the Liberal party ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp Dicky, 


[We have already stated our reasons, and see nothing in 
Mr. Dicey’s letter to impugn their validity, for holding, first, 
that the return of a Liberal Administration to power by the 
aid of Free-trade Unionist votes will not lead to legislation 
on Home-rule lines ; and second, even on the hypothesis of 
the introduction of such a measure, that it will not reach the 
statute-book. As the Duke of Devonshire said at Liverpool 
on Tuesday, there is not room in our politics for two 
questions of this magnitude to occupy the public mind at the 
same time.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE END OF LIBERAL UNIONISM. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘SPEcTaTor.”’] 

Srr,—It will perhaps surprise the Spectator to learn that 
very many Liberal Unionists decline to be disbanded in the 
summary way proposed by the Duke of Devonshire, or to 
accept the sentence of extinction pronounced in your article 
of the 16th inst. Our admiration and gratitude to the Duke, 
who has rendered us many great services in Glasgow, are 
deep, lasting, and frequently expressed, and our regret is the 
keener that he should have been led into such an uncon- 
stitutional position. With Home-rule still a real danger, is it 
not folly to propose that we should dissolve the powerful 
organisation which has been built up with so much labour 
and expense during the last seventeen years, and is now in 
full strength? The fiscal question is entirely apart from the 
object for which we were formed. We impose no test upon 
our members, and it is open to them to support either the 
Free-Food League or the Tariff Reform League if they wish 
to take a side in the fiscal controversy. In the Glasgow 
constituencies alone we have several vigorous branch Liberal 
Unionist Associations, with from seven hundred up to two 
thousand Liberal Unionist members on their roll. ‘These 
Liberal Unionist organisations have never received one 
shilling of subsidy from the London Liberal Unionist 
Association, and are in no way dependent upon it. Will 
they disband at the word of command? Has any leader the 
right to say that these working men may become Liberals, 
or Conservatives, but shall no longer be Liberal Unionists ? 
But the Liberal Unionists are only one wing of the great 
Unionist party, and why are they alone singled out for 
extinction? The other wing—the Conservatives—are in a 
precisely similar situation, many of their outstanding men 
being keenly opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. Are 
the Conservatives also to be disbanded? I think this aspect 
cf the case only requires to be stated to show the futility of 
your contention. One may be excused for thinking that if 
evidence had been forthcoming that the Liberal Unionist 
Associations were strongly in favour of free food, those who 
now seek their extinction would have regarded their existence 
with equanimity! For myself, I write with impartiality, as I 
am not fully convinced of the efficacy of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
tariff proposals; but I have an intimate knowledge of one of 
the largest, most representative, and most successful of our 
organisations,—the West of Scotland Liberal Unionist 
Association, which took a prominent part in returning 
twenty-five Unionist Members to Parliament at the last 
Election, and I strongly deprecate your assumption that 
our “work is done,” and that we “naturally fall to be dis- 
solved.”—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR Hart. 

Glasgow. 

P.S.—I enclose a copy of the resolution passed unanimously 
at a recent meeting of our large Committee. 


“A meeting of the Business Committee of the West of Scotland 
Liberal Unionist Association was held to-day [January 15th] in the 
Central Offices, 93 Hope Street. Sir Matthew Arthur, Bart., presided, 
and there was a full attendance. The following resolution was 
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unanimously adopted :— That this Committee, representative of 
the West of Scotland Liberal Unionist Association, and its 120 
branch associations, having reviewed the political situation, and 
having specially considered the recent correspondence between 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, are of opinion 
that the existence of the Liberal Unionist party and organisation, 
formed to prevent the return of a Home Rule Government, is still 
yital to the success of the Unionist cause, and resolve that the 
Liberal Unionist party and organisation should be maintained 
and strengthened. Further, that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our leaders and to the secretary of the Liberal Unionist 
Council, London, to be read at the meeting in February.’” 


[If the attitude of the West of Scotland Association, and 
their refusal to make the question a party one, had been 
adopted by the Birmingham and the Central Associations, the 
present crisis in Great George Street might never have arisen. 
But the circumstances disclosed by the case of Mr. Nettle- 
fold, and the determined effort of Mr. Chamberlain to appro- 
priate Liberal Unionist funds to the promotion of the tariff 
reform policy, render it impossible to argue from one case to 
the other.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE CODDLING OF “INFANT INDUSTRIES.” 
[To THe Epitor or THE ‘ SPECcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Your dictum that the wit is altogether on the side of 
the Free-traders would seem to hold as good for America as 
for England. I doubt, at any rate, whether any Protectionist, 
even with his humour at.its height of unconsciousness, has yet 
produced anything quite so neatly effective as the following 
extract from a recent speech by Mr. John Sharp Williams. 
Mr. Williams, I may premise, is a Mississippian, and the 
leader of the Democratic party in the American House of 
Representatives. His definition of Protection as “a system 
of taxation whereby many are robbed in order that a few men 
may be hot-housed by legielation into artificial prosperity ” is 
likely to prove the keynote of the approaching Presidential 
campaign, and may serve as a guarantee (for the reader who 
conscientiously skips everything in small type) that the 
following quotation, which I take from the current number of 
the Forwm, will at least not belacking in point. Mr. Williams’s 
account of how an “infant industry” may be nursed on the 
pap of Protection should make an immense appeal to Mr. 
Chamberlain; the procedure is precisely the kind to win his 
enthusiasm as “a business man.” Here it is :— 


“There is in the United States, I suppose, not more than one 
hundred acres of land where bananas can be grown in the open 
air, and yet I could, were I the legislating body of this country, 
or were I the Czar with absolute power and disposed to make the 
people pay the price for it, create a ‘Great American Banana 
Industry.’ I could put a tax of one dollar apiece on bananas 
which are now selling in the streets three for a nickel, and inside 
of five years I could, with a good custom-house service, have 
created and exploited a vast banana industry. It is true that a 
great many people who formerly ate bananas could not buy any 
bananas at all, and some people would have to buy fewer 
bananas; but it is also true that a great many people, who are 
plutocrats and aristocrats, would eat them because the common 
people—Dagoes, Jerseymen, and Mississippians—could not. 
If I continued that system of taxation in existence for twenty 
years, at the end of that time there would have come to the front 
& new generation that ‘knew not Joseph’ nor cheap bananas ; and 
the moment sensible people came into power with the idea of 
revising the banana schedule, these gentlemen who ‘ knew not 
Joseph’ and had gone into the American banana business and, 
perhaps, formed a banana trust would come to the committee 
room of the national legislature, knocking upon the doors all the 
time and giving utterance to cries of unutterable woe: ‘Are you 
going to strike down the Great American Banana Industry? Are 
you going to reduce the duty from a dollar apiece on bananas to 
eighty cents? We can’t stand it. It will ruin us. Are you 
going to make the people engaged in banana-raising go to the 
foup-houses? Are you going to discriminate in favour of pauper 
tropical sunshine against self-respecting American hot-house 
laborers?’ What would have been the result of establishing that 
industry ? Merely this, that you would have deflected a certain 
amount of American capital and a certain amount of American 
labor engaged in the general hot-house industry into a different 
channel of hot-house proceedings; and instead of having their 
hot-houses for the purpose they have them now, they would have 
converted them into banana nurseries, and the consumers would 
be paying a dollar apiece, or perhaps ninety cents apiece, for 
bananas, because the ence Mel interest would have to under- 
sell somewhat the foreign markets. After fifteen or twenty 
years ‘home competition’ would have reduced the price 
of bananas in the American market to, let us say, forty 
cents apiece, and then Republican orators and politicians 
would say privately, in newspapers, and on the stump, and 
Within these walls, with due solemnity and without a mutual 
smile: ‘Lo, and behold! See how a protectiye tariff has reduced 
the price of bananas from ninety cents apiece in 1950 to forty cents 





apiece in 1965—nearly fifty per cent. decrease in price to the 
consumer! Protection did it!’ Yes! A reduction from su 
lative extortion to comparative extortion! But in all this picture 
keep in mind one thing. While protectionism lasted bananas 
would never reach three for a nickel, because, if they did, that 
public enemy—tropical sunshine—would be master.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., SypNEy Brooks. 





A RUINED INDUSTRY ? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It has been suggested that farming is an example of a 
ruined industry. In the course of some inquiries which I 
have made recently I have come across a fact that you may 
think it worth while to place on record. It is well known 
that a great deal of butter is imported, and many house- 
keepers find that Danish is of more uniform quality and 
keeps better than most English or Irish butter. It is not so 
generally known that attempts have been made for some 
years past to import milk. In all probability these attempts 
will eventually be successful That a great part of the 
disease which more than decimates the infants born in Great 
Britain, and leaves so many sickly and stunted children to 
swell the ranks of the physically unfit to bear a rifle or a 
healthy child, is due to the atrociously bad quality of the 
milk on which infants in towns are fed, nobody who 
has given any attention to the subject will deny. The unim- 
passioned bacteriologist tells his pupil that in estimating the 
number of bacteria in milk he must treat it as “sewage,” 
and a Government official describes it as “ putrescent.” 
When I have objected to the British farmer supplying the 
British infant with putrescent sewage, I have been told by the 
British (and Irish) landlord that I am preparing to add the 
last straw which will break the back of agriculture. Well, I 
was not convinced of this. Credo, I said, quia impossibile. And 
recently I have found reason for the faith that was in me. By 
the kindness of Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, I had the opportunity 
of visiting a few weeks ago the infants’ milk depdt established 
by him in York. I asked the source from which he got his 
milk, and he told me that until a month or two earlier he had 
got it from a certain farm near at hand, managed on the most 
approved scientific principles, but that the farm had been so 
great a commercial success that the farmer could not any 
longer afford to supply milk at the contract rates which a 
semi-charitable institution could afford to pay. This very 
much stimulated my curiosity, and I was allowed to visit the 
farm under the guidance of the farmer, a gentleman of 
Danish extraction, bred up in the best traditions of the 
Danish dairy industry. I found a very ordinary farm, with a 
not too kindly soil, and a cowshed, rather loftier perhaps than 
the ordinary, but not otherwise remarkable, except by reason 
of the intelligence displayed in the internal arrangements, such 
as its scrupulous cleanliness, the hand-basins in which the 
milkers washed their hands and the clean smocks which they 
wore when milking. The cows, too, were well groomed, and 
there was ample provision for cleansing all utensils. In fact, 
here was my ideal,—a well-ordered dairy farm run for profit, 
and providing clean milk which might be consumed with 
safety without any need for sterilisation, or pasteurisation, or 
preservatives. The commercial results were so good that the 
farmer had already in the first year of his enterprise found it 
necessary twice to raise the retail price, and still could not 
keep pace with the demand. I may not speak of the profit 
thus won by knowledge and skill, and close attention to detail, 
but I have good reason to believe that it represents a very 
satisfactory return on the capital expended, for everything 
was of the simplest,—no luxury in fittings, only intelligence 
in utilising what was at hand. If this success can be achieved 
in supplying milk to York, the “ poor but proud,” what might 
not be done by the farmers of Kent and Surrey and Sussex, 
with their kindly soil, and the insatiable market of London at 
their doors P—I am, Sir, &c., Aimér Watt SmytTu. 





THE FRENCH THEORY OF PROTECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—There is an argument for Protection for wheat, which, 
in spite of your prepossessions, you will perhaps allow me to 
state very briefly. It is the argument I have so often heard . 
from French publicists,—namely, that high Protection for 
wheat—no mere 2s. duty, but the present French duty of over 
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12s. per quarter—has secured a great reduction in the cost of 
food for the French working classes. And this view, I am 
interested to see, is quite borne out by the Board of Trade 
Blue-book. I will give the references at the close of my 
letter. 


The French theory is this. A high duty on wheat will increase 
the price of French bread; but it will have this other result, that 
eighteen million acres under wheat (by contrast with our million 
and a half acres) supply the farmsteads of five million families in 
France (nearly one half the population) with straw; this mass of 
straw, under the feet of three times the number of the cows we 
have, fertilises the poor, thin soil of France at a minimum cost. 
So that fresh vegetables are in such profusion, not only on the 
tables, but in the cattle-yards and pigsties, of the French that 
beef and pork and all dairy produce and poultry are cheaper in 
France than in any country where the duty on imported wheat is 
only half as much. 

Such very shortly stated is the French theory that agrarian 
Protection is the mother of cheapness; that it induces both a 
higher standard and a lower cost of living; and notwithstanding 
very high duties on livestock, on beef and pork, the retail price 
of beef in France (p. 222) is nearly 3d. per pound lower than in 
England, and pork more than 1d. Our urban industrial classes 
(p. 211) buy bread to the extent of 3s. 6d. per week per family, 
but their meat bill is 6s. 3d. Since the very high duties on wheat 
and meat were imposed in the French tariffs of 1892 and 1894 
the prices of these two articles have fallen (p. 227) from “index 
number” 111 to 100, and (p. 234) the prices of wheat, beef, 
mutton, and pork have since those high tariffs all fallen more in 
France than in Great Britain. Thus the French theory finds its 
strongest support in the figures of an English Blue-book. 

Finally, as to wheat. Mr. W. J. Harris, the doyen of wheat 
importers, shows in a most interesting letter to the Times of 
November 12th that while the French duty is 12s. 24d., the 
French price is only higher than the English to the extent of 
6s. 103d. But even were it higher, as Lord Goschen thought, by 
the whole amount of the 12s. duty, the weekly bread bill of a 
working man would be 24d. more, while the reduced price of meat, 
vegetables, dairy produce, poultry, &c., would pay this quite four 
times over. And this is why nearly fifty years ago that most 
enlightened Protectionist, M. Thiers, summed up in nine words 
about all there is to say to-day :—“The soil is the wet-nurse for 
every industry.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., 

Innishannon. 

[Mr. Frewen’s interesting speculation has no bearing on 
the present controversy. The argument as to a decrease in 
price of other food-stuffs which would follow the increase of 
intensive cultivation caused by the high' price of wheat 
applies only to countries where the wheat-growing capacity 
is equivalent, or nearly equivalent, to the population. Britain 
is certainly not such a country.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


MoreTon FREWEN. 





FORECASTS OF FREE-TRADE. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpecTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of December 26th sayings of Fénelon 
and of Addison were quoted in which the principles of 
political economy cast their shadows before. A far more 
extraordinary forecast of Free-trade was pointed out to me 
long ago by Jowett. Plato in the “Laws” ordained that in 
his ideal State no restrictions should be imposed on com- 
merce, except on the exportation of weapons of war. The 
main proposition is so explicit as to be worth quoting in 
the original. I have not the passage by me; but, as nearly as 
I remember, it runs thus :—Tedog d¢ tery pendeve pendey pert’ 
Bevyousvay xonuetay pent sisayouevav. (Failing eyesight and 
the lack of scholarly companions must serve as my excuse 
for resorting to what the hero-pedant of “ Aurora Leigh” 
called “ lady’s Greek—without the accents,” which, after all, 
is better than Greek with a single wrong accent.) The 
anticipation by Plato of Free-trade ranks with the antici- 
pation by the Samian Aristarchus of the keliocentric 
theory, and with the foreshadowing by Lucretins of the 
Darwinian twin-doctrines of the “struggle for existence” 
and the “survival of the fittest.” But all such wonderful 
prophetic guesses are little more than curiosities; and every 
such plusquam-pioneer is, as Matthew Arnold would have 
said, ineffectual. Less bewildering, but of greater practical 
interest, is a passage in which Voltaire—I think tentatively— 
advocated Free-trade. On my calling Jowett’s attention to 
that passage, he replied that Sir Dudley North rather than 
Voltaire was the real forerunner of Adam Smith. North is 
now well-nigh forgotten. But we learn from the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography” that “the tract on the Currency, 
which he printed only a few months before his death, 
anticipated the views of Locke and Adam Smith”; and 





another high authority states that “his ‘ Discourse on Tyagg’ 
(1691), published after his death, was one of the earliest and 
clearest statements on Free-trade.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
LioneL A. ToLLEMaAcug, 
Hotel @ Angleterre, Biarritz. 





WHEN WE SAVED CHINA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Men who, like the present writer, were young in ths 
“sixties” of the last century will remember how “ Chinesg 
Gordon” suppressed the Taeping Rebellion in China with 
his “ever-victorious army,” and then retired from the great 
position he had achieved, accepting as a reward only the 
right, I think, to wear a yellow jacket and peacock’s feather, 
the highest honorary distinctions that the Chinese Government 
could bestow. The present moment seems to me opportune to 
recall the self-denying ordinance of the British Government on 
that momentous occasion, and to present it as an example which 
another great Government might wisely follow at this critical 
momentin the Far East. Associated with Gordon was Sherard 
Osborn, who had command of the Chinese Fleet, a small 
but serviceable force in his hands; and also an ex-nayal 
officer known among his intimates as ‘“ the Commodore,” 
whom I met on a voyage to India in the later “sixties.” He 
had left the Royal Navy and taken to journalism, acting as 
correspondent of, I think, the Morning Post in Southern Italy 
during the expedition of Garibaldi which put an end to the 
reign of the Neapolitan Bourbons in the Two Sicilies, and 
united them to the dominions of King Victor Emmanuel, I 
had been living for reasons of health in Naples during the 
last year of the King, and witnessed his flight, the entrance 
of Garibaldi, and the transfer of the kingdom to Victor 
Emmanuel. Hence “the Commodore,” who had also been 
one of the “Owls” (your elderly readers will remember 
the little journal, which had a brief but bright life in the 
“ sixties”), had many talks during the idleness of shipboard 
concerning the events of which we had been a small part, 
But more interesting than any talk about Italy was the 
account he gave me of the China matter; and as he had been 
sent home by Gordon with despatches to explain the situation 
and Gordon's decision upon it, he could speak with authority. 
When the Taeping insurrection had been crushed, Gordon 
found himself with the Chinese Government in the hollow of 
his hand. He proposed to the Regent, Prince Kung, to create 
a Sepoy army under English officers on the Indian model, to 
strengthen the Navy under Sherard Osborn, and to float a 
loan of several millions sterling on the London Stock Ex. 
change. Prince Kung and the Mandarins were all agreed on 
this project; but when it reached the ears of the British 
Minister (Rutherford Alcock, I think), it sent him into a 
rage, and he protested in the most vigorous terms against 
the whole scheme. There was no telegraph then to the 
Far East, and correspondence with the Home Govern. 
ment, of which Lord Palmerston was Premier, would 
have taken months. Finding that the British Minister 
was vehemently opposed to his plan, Gordon decided to 
abandon it, and sent home “ the Commodore” with despatches 
to explain his action to the Government. When, said “the 
Commodore,” he reached London, he went first to the Times 
to see Delane, and gave him all the points. “ Why didn’t you 
put it through ?” said the great editor. ‘“ Well,’ replied “ the 
Commodore,” “ I should certainly have done it; but Gordon 
and Osborn held the Queen’s commission, and decided that 
they could not rightly go against the very decided views of 
the Queen’s Minister in China.” He afterwards went to 
present his despatches and explanations to Lord Palmerston, 
who listened in silence, said a few civil words, and dismissed 
him. The next morning there appeared a leading article in the 
Times giving Gordon unstinted praise for surrendering such 
great power and position in deference to the decided views of 
the British Minister, &c. Perhaps one of your readers may 
look up the article. I cannot do so,as I am writing among 
the hills of North Wales ; but I recall very well having read it. 
The moral as regards Russia to-day is obvious.—I am, Sir, kc. 
E. D. 


[Would Europe have permitted what would have been 
understood as ‘a British annexation of China ?—EpD. 
Spectator. } 
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DEVASTATION IN TURKEY. 
[To THE Ep1ToR OF THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 
_A few plain facts about the present state of affairs in 
rkey may interest your readers. Wherever the 
responsibility may lie, the dismal and deserted condition of the 
Adrianople Vilayet is very apparent. Travelling north from 
Kirkillisse at the beginning of this month, I saw four villages, 
all of which were Bulgarian. Three of them are almost 
entirely burnt, and in only one of these a few villagers re- 
mained. The fourth has been partially destroyed, and about 
half its inhabitants are still there. At Mokroshevo we found 
the church a heap of stones, and all its contents except the 
top of a metal cross were buried in the snow. The maize crops, 
which should have been gathered last year, are abandoned. In 
the township of Malko Tirnovo three hundred out of over a 
thousand Bulgarian families were said to be left, but I 
spent a whole day there without seeing half-a-dozen people 
in the streets besides soldiers. In many of the houses every 
article of furniture was broken, and bullet-marks were con- 
spicuous on the walls. It was here that two Sisters of Mercy 
about three weeks ago were robbed by some Turkish soldiers. 
Owing probably to the deep snow and intense cold, there are 
no active insurgent bands in the country at present, although 
thirty men were sent to accompany us during an afternoon’s 
walk at Malko Tirnovo. The troops are, however, arresting 
large numbers of villagers, many of whom have been sentenced 
to “a hundred and one years’” imprisonment and sent to 
Asia Minor. While I was at Kirkillisse fifty-six peasants, 
roped together, were led into the town. In the gaol at 
Adrianople I saw some of the prisoners, including a village 
priest who had been arrested in church. They had been there 
for several months, though it was admitted that nothing had 
been proved against them. Among those who have not yet 
fled into Bulgaria, the famiiies of these men are perhaps in 
the greatest distress. Opportunities of conversation with 
native Bulgarians were rare, since they had obviously to be 
secret, and information as to present conditions was given me 
mainly by leading Greeks, Consular Agents, and other foreigners. 
From their accounts it is clear that murders, attacks on 
women, pillagings, &c., are more frequent than in ordinary 
times. This is due partly to the large military force now in 
the district. It is not certain that such outrages are still 
being committed by order of the authorities, but no restraint 
is, or perhaps can be, put upon individuals. Hardly a single 
Christian woman is to be seen in the streets of Kirkillisse, 
though there are great numbers in the town. The streets are 
crowded indeed, but the crowds consist of Turkish soldiers.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., LELAND Buxton. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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THE MORALS OF THE POTTERIES. 
(To rue Eviror or THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I have read with the deepest interest your article under 
the above heading in the Spectator of January 9th. I have 
lived as much in as near the Potteries during the last fifteen 
years, and I can assure you that you are right in saying that 
what is needed for the development of that most interesting 
district is an incrwuse in the sentiment of good citizenship. 


I do not believe that there is more carelessness, more ignorance, 
more immorality among the people who live in the Potteries of 
North Staffordshire than in any other of the great manufacturing 
cities of England. That there is a vast amount of ignorance and 
thriftlessness there can be no question of doubt, for my work 
among the children of the Potteries has brought me to a full, and 
at times a heart-breaking, experience of these things; but it is 
possible that if one had the same experience among the poor and 
the nearly poor of Birmingham, Manchester, or London, one 
would find the same evils. They must unfortunately exist as 
long as women’s labour is carried on under its present economic 
conditions, for home life remains practically non-existent, and 
from girlhood to middle—even old—age women have to face the 
stress and strain,and I may add, the disorganising restlessness, of 
their work on the pot-banks. I do not say that women should 
not work in such a manner; I de not say that the wages they are 
thus able to earn are not necessary to the upkeep of their 
families ; but I do say, and there are hundreds who will bear me 
out in the statement, that the lack of home life for women, in 
whatever class it may be, has the effect of shrinking the character 
and of endangering the nervous system of the children born to 
them. Once having said this, let me assert that, putting aside 
the froth of vulgarity and self-satisfaction born from a lack 
of education among the few, and which is beneath notice, the 





evolving—struggling towards the light—and stiff and sore as it 
may be from the process, it is the best thing that has ever 
happened to the Potteries. 

Those of us who love its working people, who admire its trade, 
and who would bless its children, suffer for and with it gladly. 
We may, as sensitive individuals, deplore the galvanic shocks 
from pulpit or Press, we might wish for other methods and other 
means to foster the awakening life, but there is the hand of 
destiny behind it all,—a destiny for the Potteries, to make it not 
only in its labour equal to other proud cities of our land, but in 
its good citizenship. 

In Manchester, Liverpool, London, and other cities we have the 
well-to-do and the poor at closer quarters. The centre of work 
for all classes is also the centre of play; there is, as it were, a 
comradeship out of school between the richer and the poorer. 
This for understanding and enlightenment makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. Unfortunately, the Potteries has not yet 
grown to this stage,—thank God, it creeps towards it. The rift 
between class and class must be filled up by education; a wider 
knowledge will bring a wider sympathy. 

The Potteries must become great in its ideals as well as in its 
capacity. We know the children of the Potteries, we know the 
immense intelligence in these frail little beings; through them 
the district will go forward, and some of us may still be young 
enough to see it, in the natural course of events, arrive. When 
the rank-and-file of master-potters can be brought in their ideas 
and sentiments to the level of such men in the district as the 
Wedgwoods, the Moores, the Harrises, the Coghills, and other 
names too numerous to mention, then will the distrust of man 
for man prevalent to-day die out, the bad motive will be less 
easily suspected, the best end will be more largely desired. The 
example will filter down to the brave-hearted, honest workers, and 
react again upon the young and high-spirited. The petty interests 
of the individual will become the immense interest of the whole. 
There is nothing impossible to such stuff as the Potteries people 
are made of. Not only by sermons, and not by satire or silliness 
in word or letter, will the end be accomplished, but by a steady 
recognition of the eternal truth that— 


‘Man must pass from old to new, 
From vain to real, from mistake to fact, 
From what once seemed good, to what now proves best: 
How could man have progression otherwise ?” 


—TI am, Sir, &c., MILLICENT SUTHERLAND. 
Stafford House, St. James’s, S.W. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” J 
S1r,—As one who has spent some time in the manufacturing 
districts of Yorkshire, I have read your article on the above 
subject with great interest. My personal impression, however, 
is that the system of payment you speak of is not the real and 
fundamental cause of the looseness of the morals of the 
working classes there. The cause, I think you will find, 
chiefly lies in the brutalising influences of the Black Country 
scenery and the horrible surroundings in the towns themselves. 
To a less extent I have seen the same effects in the Yorkshire 
towns. Arduous and absolutely unintelligent work all day 
and every day exhausts the mind, and where the surroundings 
contain no elements of interest and beauty, the mind is 
naturally directed to other forms of stimulation,—drink, im- 
morality, and such like; for excitement of some form seems 
an absolute necessity for the human brain. On this, of course, 
rests the plea of John Ruskin, Morris, and other art reformers 
for the perfecting of the arts and the beautifying of all our 
surroundings. The influence of environment is almost incon- 
ceivably strong; and I feel sure any factory inspector will bear 
me out when I say that the moral tone—used in its broadest 
meaning—of the workers in a well-lighted, clean, and tidily 
kept mill is higher than that of the same class in the same 
town working in an ill-built and slovenly factory. To look 
no further afield for reasons, that most humanising of in- 
fluences, a patch of garden, becomes an impossibility in the 
Black Country. In fact, really to cure the evil, efforts should 
be directed towards the improvement of the housing and 
general accommodation of the people. This is a heavy task 
and a slow, but surely the reward is worth the labour.—I am, 


Sir, &e., E. 8. H. 





THE RISING TIDE OF PAUPERISM. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpectTator.”’} 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the article in the 
Spectator of January 2nd on the above subject. You suggest 
at the close of the article that good would be done by the 
co-operation of charitable societies with the Boards of 
Guardians in such a direction as to ensure that cases in 
which temporary help is really needed and deserved should 
be assisted without coming on the rates. It might be of 
interest to your readers to know that steps have been 
taken in that direction in Liverpool, and I accordingly 
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enclose you a copy of the Report of the Liverpool Central 
Relief and Charity Organisation Society lately submitted to 
the subscribers, in which you will find particulars of our 
co-operation with the three Poor Law Unions acting within 
the area of the city. By arrangement with the Guardians, 
we undertake to deal with cases of temporary distress 
making application to them, and last year we took over in 
this way one hundred and sixty families, one hundred and 
four of which we were able to help right through their 
difficulty. This step was taken on the initiative of the late 
Mr. William Rathbone, who was one of the founders of this 
Society, and for many years up to his death a member of the 
Liverpool Board of Guardians. It is, I think, very evident 
that Poor Law as well as charitable relief, to be productive 
of benefit and not harm to the poorer classes, must be 
given subject to careful preliminary examination, and 
a very considerable amount of continuous oversight of 
the families during the time they are being assisted. 
It is doubtful whether, under the present system of relieving 
officers, necessarily very limited in number, such thorough in- 
quiry and oversight could ever be properly secured. Attention 
has again been recently directed to the Elberfeld system of 
Poor Law relief in operation in several towns in Germany, the 
essential feature of which is that many of the duties performed 
in England by the relieving officers are there undertaken by 
voluntary almoners or helpers,—in Elberfeld itself there are 
five hundred and sixty-four in a population of one hundred and 
sixty thousand. The result is that an amount of considera- 
tion, advice, and friendly help is given in each individual case 
which on the English system, however carefully carried out, 
is quite impossible. Were it possible to find a sufficient 
number of capable citizens willing to supplement, and co- 
operate with, the official Poor Law staff, under such a system 
as that of Elberfeld, adapted to the conditions which prevail 
in England, it would tend to lessen the danger of any lax ad- 
ministration of outdoor relief where such existed, and would 
be especially valuable in times of crisis, when large numbers 
of persons are believed, rightly or wrongly, to be in need of 
assistance, and it is so difficult to obtain reliable information 
as to their actual condition.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. H. Horney, 
Chairman of Committee. 
Imperial Buildings, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In the kind and generous notice of a work bearing the 
above title which appeared in the Spectator for January 9th 
the reviewer aptly draws attention to an interesting parallel 
between certain well-known lines by Herrick and the less 
familiar Latin couplet which the English poet doubtless had 
in view :— 

“Collige, virgo, rosas, dum flos novus, et nova pubes ; 

Et memor esto 2vum sic properare tuum.” 


The reviewer clearly (and not unnaturally) regards the above 
couplet as the work of Ausonius. He will, I fear, be dis- 
appointed (and the scholarly readers of the Spectator will 
share his disappointment) when I state that the elegant 
poem of fifty lines, “De Rosis Nascentibus,” beginning 
“Ver erat et blando,’ and ending with the couplet in 
question, is excluded from the genuine works of Ausonius 
in both of the best editions of that poet,—the edition 
by Peiper in the “Teubner Series” (1886, pp. lvi f., and 411), 
and that of Schenkl in the “Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica” (1883, pp. xxxvi and 243). It once appeared 
(strangely enough) among the minor works of Virgil, but 
its authorship was temporarily transferred to Ausonius at 
the suggestion of Hieronymus Aleander, who, before 
leaving Paris for his appointment in the Vatican library 
in 1516, had noticed in the monastery of St. Victor an 
unimportant manuscript of miscellaneous poems, in which 
this particular poem was placed immediately after the 
genuine “Mosella” of Ausonius. Aleander’s suggestion 
was accepted by Mariangelo Accorso of Aquila, the wan- 
dering scholar who wrote diatribes on Ausonius in Rome 
in 1524, and died at Breslau twenty years after. The 
modern traditional ascription of the lines to Ausonius was 
thus started. Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides” was published in 1648, 
and towards the end of an anonymous volume of “Selected 


I 
Parts of Horace, Prince of Lyricks,” printed in 1652, then 
appeared an English rendering of “a piece out of Ausoning” 
closing with the following lines :— 
“ Gather your Roses, Virgins, whil’st they’r new; 
For being past, no Spring returns to You.” 
In ascribing the lines to Ausonius, the translator doy 
followed some one of the old editions then current, Though wy 
are now reluctantly compelled to surrender this tradition, the 
interest of the couplet, as a comparatively little known instangg 
of one of the many points of contact between Latin and English 
literature, is really unimpaired by our ignorance of the 
author’s name. We may, in fact, say of the poem “Qn the 
Rosebuds,” once ascribed to the minor Latin poet Ausoning, 
what the greatest of English poets says of the rose :— 
“What’s in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 
—I am, Sir, &e. J. E. Sanpys, 
Cambridge. 





“MEANNESS” IN GIVING. 

[To THE EpiroR ov THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—With the greater part of your article on the above 
subject in the Spectator of January 2nd I can heartily agree, 
Human nature being what it is, it cannot be thought a bad 
plan to make part of a man’s pay a certainty, to ensure that 
his work gets done, and to leave the rest an uncertainty, to 
ensure civility in the doing. And the system being what it 
is, presumably the man who falls in with it is more generous 
in all his dealings than most of those who refuse. But I have 
two heavy counts against the system. It is unfair to some 
who would give, but have not the means to do so; and it 
does not conduce to self-respect in the class to which the 
workers belong. When a porter has dealt with my baggage, 
and I have given him the conventional gratuity, I always 
think of some poor old woman whose box and brown-paper 
pareels require just as much looking after as my own mor 
presentable effects, and I ask whether she can be sure of it, 
I remember a trifling incident which made me feel, when I 
went to America, how much better was the system there. A 
working man had shown us our way, as far as it coincided 
with his own. At parting, knowing us to be Englishmen, he 
drew himself up, and retired half across the pavement, took 
off his cap most courteously, and said: “Good evening, 
Gentlemen.” My friend and I said to each other that an 
Englishman in similar circumstances would not have retired 
out of arm’s length for fear lest we should offer’ him a 
gratuity. Surely our American friend provided better for 
his own self-respect.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. G. Myung (Bishop). 
S. Mary’s Vicarage, Marlborough. 


(To Tue Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—You say (Spectator, January 2nd) that porters’ wages 
are fixed at a certain sum because it is known that they will 
receive a certain sum of money per annum from passengers. 
I ascertained from the London and North-Western Railway 
that this is not so. Their wages are eagerly sought after by 
men of their class. You speak of a porter expecting 6d. for 
carrying trunks toa cab. Calculate the number of trains, out 
and in, in the day, multiply by three hundred,—how many 
pounds do you make it? I would infinitely sooner “tip” the 
engine-driver and the man who oils the machinery at full 
speed. “Tipping” porters has the essential meanness of 
selecting out of a number of men the one that can make 
oneself personally more or less uncomfortable. I cannot 
imagine a reasoning being, who gives neither more nor less 
than an assigned proportion of his income every year, wasting 
any of it on those who least deserve it. One’s own self does 
not enter into the question. Some men “tip” any one who 
looks hard at them.—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. Pops. 
The Birches, Nairn. 


[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In the article on the above subject in the Spectator of 
January 2nd, have not three very real worries inseparable from 
the present system of “tipping” been left out of account? 
I mean: (1) the difficulty of knowing how much one onght to 
give, and (2) in some cases—e.g., keepers—which or how many 





of various claims: to recognise; (3) the awkwardness of 
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ially in the hurry of departure—a suitable 
moment and method for making the presentation. Personally, 
[would gladly give a handsome commission to any one who 
would do my “ tipping ” for me—if only such a thing were 
: dso relieve me from these anxieties.—I am, 
Sir, &., Z. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
$m,—I was surprised in reading your article on the above 
subject in the Spectator of January 2nd to see “ policemen” 
amongst the sundry recipients of the doles you there allude 
to.. It would be interesting to know if your writer in his 
article was alluding to the Metropolitan Police (of whose 
regulations I know nothing), as I happen to know that in 
most county forces strict “ general orders ” forbid the receipt 
by police officers of any such “tips” or other gratuities, and, 
what is not always the same thing, that these general orders 
are most strictly adhered to.—I am, Sir, &c., 
County CHIEF CONSTABLE. 





MENTAL LISTLESSNESS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpPxECTATOR.”] 
$m,—I think the writer of the article thus headed in the 
Spectator of January 9th is in error when he attributes to 
Southey that statement which called forth the Quaker lady’s 
searching question. Surely it was 8. T. Coleridge who was 
relating how many languages he studied every day, among 
them “Portuguese, which he learned while he was shaving,” 
a state of mind which seems to me to indicate restless and 
morbid activity far more than “listlessness.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ba. Be Hi, 





AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
[To Tak EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
§rr,—Some kind but unknown friend sends me each week a 
copy of the Spectator. May I through your columns convey 
my thanks for this kindness? I am very grateful.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Cuas. BAKER. 
The Vicarage, Matlock Bath. 








POETRY. 


—o——— 
THE RETURN OF THE MAGI. 





(“They departed into their own country another way.”’) 


QuotH Caspar: “ We have found the Place. Why tread 
The long road o’er again? We who were dead, 

Need we return where roses bloom and fail, 

And all life’s petals are in darkness shed ? 





Here would I stay, a tireless worshipper, 

Here where I laid life’s gift, the golden myrrh. 
Youth needs God most, and every path I dread 
That points me hence, the way of whip and spur.” 


Swart Balthazar replied: “ Didst thou not note 
The setting of God’s Star, nor watch it float 
Gladly on Nature’s round, no cloud to blur. 

So man to duty must himself devote. 


We must retake the road. Even now a cry 
Sounds from the East—‘ To tarry is to die’; 
Even now my incense with its mist and mote 
Darkens the gladness of the cradling sky.” 


But Melchior, ripe in wisdom and in years, 

Cried: “ Youth and manhood, vain alike your fears! 
Where the Gleam leads the golden goal must lie. 
Turn not, nor tarry at all. The path of tears, 


The Westward path that brings us East again, 
The Way of Christ, the thorny road of pain, 
This we must follow till at last appears 

Our Land of Roses and our sunlit plain.” 


So Westward they pursued, and still pursue, 
The painful quest, and ever seek to view, 
From height to height, the home they mean to gain; 


BOOKS. 


amend elles 
JENA OR SEDAN? 

THE Englishman who is acutely distressed. by the report of 
shortcomings in the German Army can hardly be human. 
The frank pleasure which the Germans took in our troubles is 
too recent to be quite forgotten, even by a people. so forgetful 
as we are. But for all that, only those who crave for the 
“wicked joys of the soul,” which grow, the poet tells us, near 
by the gates of hell, can lay down Herr Beyerlein’s story (of 
which nearly one hundred thousand copies are in circulation) 
without a sense of sadness. In spite of its freshness and its 
humour, there breathes through it that note of disappoint- 
ment, almost of lassitude, which is not seldom audible in 
Germany to-day. It is as though the nation, which has 
travelled such an astonishing distance in the last thirty years, 
were pausing to ask, “Is this all that has come of it?” 

Herr Beyerlein’s theme is the decadence of the German 
Army. That it is decadent he has no doubt at all, and he is a 
close, careful, and not unfriendly observer. But the writer 
who deals boldly and broadly with the German Army is in 
reality dealing with a much larger subject. The British 
Army is a piece cut from the stuff of which the nation is 
made, and shaped to a particular end. In Germany the whole 
material of the nation passes through the Army, and is to 
some extent shaped and coloured in the process; it does not 
come out precisely as it went in. German military training 
is an iron pressure to which men cannot be submitted for 
two years at an impressionable age and remain unchanged. 
Symptoms of decay in the Army point, therefore, not only to 
possible disaster abroad, but to demoralisation at home; and 
it is with this aspect of his subject that Herr Beyerlein is 
chiefly concerned. 

Franz Vogt is the son of a peasant who had served with 
distinction in the war of 1870, and at twenty he leaves the 
little homestead to spend his two years with the Osterlind- 
isches Feldartillerie Regiment, which seems to be quartered 
in Dresden. With four hundred other recruits he answers to 
his name in the barrack square; with sixty others he is drafted 
into Battery VI., and eats his first meal of white beans and 
bacon in Room IX. Wegstetten, who commands the battery, 
and the sergeant-major agree that the recruits of the year 
are not a bad lot; but there is one, Weise, who is known to 
the police as having been “ politically active.” “That's a 
confounded nuisance,’ says Wegstetten; “now we have two 
of them.” But the two Social Democrats are of quite 
different patterns, and the easy, amiable Weise contrasts 
effectively with Wolf, reserved, silent, punctiliously obedient, 
who got his brutal sergeant six weeks’ imprisonment for 
abusing him in terms not permitted by the Regulations, 
“You must warn Keyser to be careful,” says Wegstetten, 
recalling the circumstance with disgust. “I won't have a 
Kladderadatsch like that in my battery again, and the men 
wasting three whole days giving evidence. After all, the 
army is not a big House of Correction for Social Democrats.” 

Vogt, who is robust, steady, and wholly set on being a 
credit to the old father at home, does not find much amiss 
in the new world through which we follow him step by step, 
through the routine of barrack life and out to gunnery 
practice and the mancuvres. But the load that he carries 
easily enough is a heavy burden on his friend Klitzing, the 
pale delicate clerk. Still, Klitzing carries it manfully, and 
there are good days as well as bad ones. They were very 
good days when the two friends climbed the zigzag path to 
the unfrequented little beer-house on the hillside kept by a 
peasant who loved the strip of land he cultivated as did 
Vogt’s father at home. He and Franz were soon good friends, 
and together they pitied Klitzing, the poor townsman, who 
knew nothing of the treasures hid in the earth, and saw little 
difference between a field of wheat and a field of barley. “ And 
while the peasants discussed the land, Klitzing sat under the 
red chestnut tree and leant back and looked up into the 
fragrant boughs where the bees were busy, and had never 
known in all his life a rest so sweet and refreshing. And to 





But ever find the landscape sad and new. 


Yet somewhere West the East is breaking through. 
J. E. G. DE MontmoreEncy. 


what did he owe it? To being a soldier. After all, he said 
to himself, everything has its good side.” 
Herr Beyerlein’s picture is, it will be seen, by no means 





* Jena oder Sedan? Roman von Franz Adam Beyerlein. Berlin: Vita. [3s,] 
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all shadows. He begins by showing us admirable officers, ; days; and so earnest and so persuasive is the writer 

of which Battery VI. has four to its own share, and an | we are lured for a moment into forgetting that the Arny ig 
excellent non-commissioned officer in Vogt’s kindly, cheerful , not the only place where men do not invariably get their 
little sergeant, Wiegandt ; and while we are beginning to think | deserts, not the only life in which very heavy penalties are 
that only the best of all possible armies could produce such ! paid for small offences. The son of the soil has never ceased 
men, he goes on to aver that these are the last fruits on a | to yearn for his home, but when he finds himself there aga; 
tree too old to bear fruit any more. The principles upon | a weary impatience of the ever-recurring toil of the little 
which the German Army of to-day is organised were introduced | farm seizes him. Barrack life, with its mechanical monotony, 


into it by Prussia thirty years ago, and they actually date 
from the days of Frederick the Great. But since Frederick 
the Great the world has moved a long way; it has moved a 
long way since Sedan; the Army alone stands just where it 
did. “The nation has changed, the Army remains the same.” 
It still treats the private, an educated man who can read and 
argue and vote, as it treated the untaught recruit of over a 





has taken the spring out of him; and he thinks of selling the 
land and going to the town, where the Socialists said life 
was much easier. But slowly with the spring the peasants 
heart comes back to him. At sunrise he was out sowing his 
field, and “from the furrows rose a light mist laden with the 
smell of the mould, as though the earth were presenting g 
burnt offering to the sun at the beginning of a new year of 


century ago; it still clings to the incessant repetition of | fruitfulness...... The young peasant knelt and touched 
a purely mechanical drill, heart-sickening in its aimless | the soil shyly, timidly, as if it were a sacred thing. He had 
monotony. A one-sided education, a very narrow circle |found his home again...... With head erect, Franz 


of social intercourse, and the arrogant spirit of caste 
have alienated the officers hopelessly from the privates ; 
there is no sympathy and comprehension on the one side, 
neither respect nor affection on the other. To this must 
be added that, in Herr Beyerlein’s opinion, the young 
officer of to-day no ionger takes his work seriously. He 
regards the essentials of his calling with distaste or indif- 
ference. “He only does what he must, laughs when he is 
censured, and curses the duty that comes between him and 
his pleasures. Ask any one of them how he feels about 
training the recruits, for example. Does he get up in the 
morning and say to himself,‘ I must do what I can to-day to 
train good soldiers for the King ?’ Or does he say, ‘ Devil take 
the whole dirty pack of them ?’” The strength of the system 
is thrown into maintaining a dazzling exterior, into making a 
good show at inspections. We are asked to believe, in fact, that 
the great fighting machine is polished till it glitters, year in, 
year out, while the works are rusting within. “The heirs of 
the victors of Sedan are marching straight on, head erect, 
knees well braced, and the finger-posts on the road point to 
Jena,”—to the disastrous defeat of 1806. 


In these circumstances, the writer holds that the Army 
is gradually becoming a College for the Propagation of the 
Faith,—the Socialistic faith of which Weise in the story is the 
clever exponent. The men’s cupboards are searched for Social- 
istic literature, the officers keep a sharp eye on the “politically 
active”; but no vigilance can exclude the preacher’s oppor- 
tunity, and barrack life is full of texts :-— 

“In the evening Weise would begin to talk, and the others 
smoked or cleaned their things and listened with interest. Some- 
times he reckoned the cost of the gunnery practice. One shot 
cost about fifteen marks, and that morning their battery alone 
had fired one hundred and twenty. There were six batteries in 
the regiment, four regiments in the army corps, and twenty-three 
army corps in Germany. ‘ Any one who likes can reckon it up,’ said 
Weise. ‘Anyway, it would be enough to give every poor devil in 
the world one good day.’ The men nodded; that was true. And 
that was only a small part of what the Army cost, and Weise’s 
comrades opened their eyes when they heard the sum total. ‘ But 
if there was war and we had no soldiers?’ some one suggested. 
‘War ?’ said Weise ; ‘who wants war? Doyou? Do you want 
to stand just as you are standing now and have your skull blown 
to bits by a shrapnel? ’—‘ No, not I’—‘ Or you?’—‘ Hanged if I 
do.’—‘ Or you, Truchsess?’ The brewer reflected. ‘No,’ said he, 
‘I don’t, but the French might, or the Russians.’-—‘ Ho, ho!’ said 
Weise ; ‘ but think of this. Over yonder in France there are a lot 
of poor simple fellows just like us sitting together. Ask them if 
they want to be shot dead suddenly for nothing at all. Do you 
suppose that they would say “ Yes” any more than we do?’” 
Incidentally Herr Beyerlein remarks that the only popular 
war would be a war with England, because it would be fought 
mainly at sea. 

The writer carries out his purpose with a ruthless hand; 
and most of his characters come to ends more or less dis- 
tressful. Captain Guntz resigns his commission because 
he is Gonvinced that the career of a German officer in 
existing circumstances is absolutely futile; Lieutenant 
Reimers, who has returned from fighting the Boers’ batile 
with only one distinct impression—an intense horror of 
war—loses himself in melancholy indecision; and Vogt, 
the honest, dutiful lad, maddened by Lieutenant Brett- 
schneider’s incessant nagging, refuses to obey an order, and 
is imprisoned for five months. The disgrace breaks his 
father’s heart, and Franz goes back to an empty chair, a 
cold hearth, and bitter rankling memories of his soldier 








marched sunwards with outstretched arm, scattering his 
corn upon the furrowed land.” 


So fresh and absorbing is the young soldier's story that the 
reader cannot but resent being carried away from it by the 
singularly disagreeable episode of Lieutenant Reimers ang 
Frau von Gropphusen, and by the lurid narration of the 
domestic irregularities of Sergeant-Major Heppner. It is to 
be regretted that so much talent was not blended with a little 
more taste. 





THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE.* 

TuHeE writer of a Life of Voltaire has an exceedingly difficult 
subject ; and we must say, to begin with, that Mr. Tallentyre’s 
treatment is in many ways successful. He has painted a vivid 
picture of the extraordinary man who was, according to 
different views of him, a hypocrite, an honest man, a liar,s 
lover of truth, an independent spirit, a base flatterer, cowardly, 
courageous, generous and forgiving, rancorous and mean, 3 
practical reformer, a mere mocker and iconoclast, who spent 
his strength and talent on scolding and laughing old institu. 
tions out of the world, but built up nothing to take their place; 
preacher of tolerance, an intolerant hater of Christianity, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant; a philosopher, yet a passionate egotist 
and malicious hater and persecutor of those who offended him; 
a moral teacher; an example of immorality, both in his life 
and his favourite writings. Whether Voltaire really believed 
in God is an open question. He said so, but that proves 
nothing. If he did, it was a strange God of his own fashioning, 
But Mallet du Pan’s story suggests that Voltaire’s God—“je 
meurs en adorant Dieu,” he declared when dying—was 
nothing more than a kind of bogey who kept the huma 
race from evil-doing by the terror of a hereafter. “Si Dieu 
n’existait pas il faudrait l’inventer.” When Condorcet and 
d'Alembert were talking atheism over Voltaire’s supper-table 
at Ferney, their host sent the servants out of the room 
“ Maintenant, Messieurs, continuez vos propos contre Die. 
Mais comme je ne veux pas étre égorgé et volé cette nuit par 
mes domestiques, il est bon qu’ils ne vous écoutent pas.” 


Mr. Tallentyre is carried a long way by admiration for Vol- 
taire when he calls him “the first man in Europe.” French 
critics, who ought to know, have taken his measure more 
truly. The greatest genius is never only destructive, and 
Voltaire created nothing except the colony of watchmakers at 
Ferney, which did not survive him. He was the incarnation 
of the French spirit on its mocking side, but this spirit wa 
only one, and not the strongest, of the causes that brought 
about the Revolution. A really great and lasting work for 
the human race has never been done without character, which 
Voltaire did not possess. He had little conscience, or knowledge 
of the difference between right and wrong; his very counte- 
nance tells it. The Largillitre portrait lacks humanity; it 
might be the face of an intelligent faun; the statue and the 
bust are repulsive, with their mocking grin. Such a man, full 
of prejudices, and with not even the eighteenth-century know 
ledge of history, was hardly a fair judge of the Christian 
religion which he set himself to crush and destroy. It 
rather amusing, by the by, that his admirers should write as if 
he had succeeded. Voltaire’s blasphemous acts injured noone 





* The Life of Voltaire. By S.G.Tallentyre, 2vols, London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. [2Is.] 
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but himeelf, and Christianity will live when his writings are 
forgotten. 


Mr. Tallentyre is not always fair to Voltaire’s enemies. For 
instance, he can find nothing too contemptuous to say of 
Boyer, Bishop of Mirepoix, who hindered Voltaire from suc- 
ceeding Cardinal Fleury at the Academy. Boyer does not 
deserve to be called “one of the most obstinate old imbeciles 
who ever fattened at a Court.” He was a religious man of 
consistent principles, who desired that France should remain 
a Christian country, and imagined that her literary leaders 
needed something besides cleverness, however brilliant, of an 
entirely profane kind. From a modern point of view, be may 
pave been narrow-minded. But he should in fairness be 
judged by the standard of his own time; and to Boyer’s 
honour it must be remembered that he refused a benefice to 
the Abbé de Bernis in his young days, thinking him unfit for 
any post in the Church. Mr. Tallentyre would not uphold the 
claims of Bernis, whom he never mentions without Voltaire’s 
nickname of Babet, here again doing an injustice, as every one 
knows who has read Cardinal de Bernis’s Memoirs and Letters 
with any care. 

The above remarks may suggest that there is something 
left to be desired in both the style and the spirit of Mr. Tallen- 
tyre’s book. It would be much pleasanter reading if it were 
not disfigured by tricks and jokes more tiresome than amusing. 
“Qne Voltaire,” “one Emilie,” “one Shakespeare,’ “one 
Gresset,”—this kind of playfulness is annoying, and so are 
the epithets without which hardly any character is allowed to 
appear in Mr. Tallentyre’s pages. “ Little, crooked, papist 
Mr. Pope of Twit’nam” may serve as anexample. “The De 
Staal” is not a polite way of speaking of a lady; “the 
Pompadour” may be more excusable. Madame Denis, 
Voltaire’s niece, is always fat, plump, or bouncing. Voltaire 
himself is always “lean”; the “lean-faced youth” appears 
many times, and later on extends “a lean forefinger.” 
Madame Denis falls upon her uncle’s “lean neck.” He is 
visited at Lausanne by “a certain fat-faced English youth 
zalled Gibbon.” We have also to complain of Mr. Tallen- 
tyre’s passion for translating. He says very truly that 
Voltaire’s verses lose by it; yet he persists in substituting 
English verses, with disastrous result. We must also remark 
that “The Century of Louis XIV.” does not quite convey the 
sense of le Siecle; nor does “ good devil” precisely represent 
the meaning of “bon diable”! Qertain mistakes and gram- 
matical oddities are also to be regretted in the work of such a 
lively and intelligent writer. We should not take the trouble 
to notice them unless we hoped that he would—he so easily can 
—improve his style in these particulars. At present, he gives 
one the impression of aiming at the tone and manner of 
Voltaire, which is not a wise ambition. 

The life of Voltaire divides itself naturally into four 
periods,—his youth, including the Bastille and the visit to 
England; the prime of life, spent chiefly at Cirey with 
Madame du Chatelet and her contemptible husband; the 
friendship with Frederick and the time spent in Prussia; the 
long exile from Paris, the life at Lausanne and at Ferney, 
when all the world visited him, corresponded with him, and 
frequently repaid his confidence and hospitality very ill 
indeed, by telling scandalous stories of him and stealing his 
manuscripts. A literary man in those days slept on no bed 
of roses, and Voltaire’s own literary dishonesty, his readiness 
to cheat, lie, and deceive for his own advantage, do not 
justify the so-called friends who pirated his writings and 
misrepresented his ideas. It is impossible, within the limits 
of a review, to touch on half the extraordinary points of 
interest in such a life. Voltaire’s connection with England 
and English people has in itself been the subject of more 
thanone book. Among his English friends and acquaintances 
he counted Lord Peterborough, Bolingbroke, Bishop Berkeley, 
Pope, Young, Thomson, Gay, Swift,—with whom, as Mr. 
Tallentyre says, he had something in common. He does 
not seem ever to have met Dr. Johnson: it would have been 
a strange encounter. Long years after, Boswell visited him 
at Ferney, and he spoke of Johnson as “a superstitious dog.” 
When Boswell asked Johnson which he thought the worse, 
Voltaire or Rousseau, Johnson replied: “Why, Sir, it is 
difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity between them.” 

On the whole, though some of his most abominable actions 
and most virulent attacks on Christianity date from Ferney, 





the years of open immorality spent at the Marquis de 
Chitelet’s chateau of Cirey were perhaps the worst of 
Voltaire’s life. Their mutual passion for hard literary work 
is hardly a sufficient excuse for Madame du Chitelet and 
Voltaire. His attacks on the rottenness of French society 
come strangely from a personage so deeply stained with its: 
corruption. The whole picture is loathsome: that grand old 
chateau in the forest was built for better things than to 
shelter the bare-faced intrigue, called friendship, carried om 
for years under the very eyes of Emilie’s husband. Voltaire’s 
parasite the child’s tutor; every detail of falseness and dis- 
honesty; and then the miserable woman’s tragic end. These 
were the manners that needed strong blame and reformation : 
no form of Christianity could justly be said to be responsible 
for them. 

Voltaire, the mocker, found himself often in situations 
where the laugh was painfully against him. All the rather 
absurd story of his friendship with Frederick, his escape from: 
those dangerous hands, is very vividly and agreeably told by 
Mr. Tallentyre, who is ready to enjoy a joke at his subject’s 
expense. We can perfectly understand, however, that a kind 
of sympathy grows, after a long time spent in studying a 
character and genius so extraordinary, and that Voltaire’s 
biographer feels impelled to justify his hero as far as possible 
—to dwell upon his good deeds, which indeed must not be for- 
gotten (such as the affaire Calas), his generosity, too often 
wasted on unworthy objects—and to excuse, while truly setting 
down, the stories of malice, intolerance, hypocrisy, and pagan 
bravado which, we think, make it for ever impossible to place 
Voltaire among great men. 

It is difficult to sound the depths of that marvellous 
eighteenth century and the minds of its conspicuous people. 
If Madame de Pompadour—whose husband’s name, by the by, 
was “d’Etioles,” not “d’Etoiles”—had carried out her idea of 
getting Voltaire made a Cardinal, we might not have heard so 
much of Ecrasez 'Inféime. Possibly he may have refused 
the honour: the truth is not known. His sense of the ridiculous, 
if not his honesty, may have stepped in between the author 
of “La Pucelle” and high rank in the Church to which he 
repeatedly declared himself to belong. 





A SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK.* 

CoLONEL PiucHeER has published his deductions from his. 
experience in the late war in the hope that they may be of 
use to his comrades. We are quite certain that his hope will 
be realised. In these short notes there is more matter for 
reflection than in many long treatises, for they are first-hand 
evidence, deductions and criticisms made by the same mind 
which collected the data. The comments of a practical man 
on his work have always a very special value where the writer’s. 
reasoning powers are commensurate with his experience. 
Colonel Pilcher makes no hasty generalisations; his conclu- 
sions are always sober, temperate, carefully defined, and well 
buttressed by facts. It is the kind of book which under a 
proper intelligence system would be written (though not 
necessarily for publication) by every field officer. A bundle 
of such reports, carefully digested by some headquarters 
authority, would enable the country to realise what was the 
precise lesson to be learned by any war, and to take steps to. 
profit by it. At the same time, the author guards himself 
against the assumption that the lessons of the Boer War wilk 
apply to the same extent to other kinds of warfare. “In 
preparing for what the future may have in store for us, great 
care must be taken not to train ourselves as if the late South 
African War were the only one which has ever been fought, 
or as if all the conditions which obtained there will obtain 
elsewhere against other enemies of European blood.” He 
is, therefore, very careful in limiting the scope of his 
deduction; but on many matters the lesson to be learned 
is a permanent one, touching the very rudiments of the art 
of war. 

The first section is concerned with tactics. Colonel Pilcher 
gives some interesting details about his success in galloping 
Boer positions in support of his view that the part of attacker 
should always be chosen if possible on account of its moral 
advantage. “Asa matter of fact, the Boers when galloped 





* Some Lessons from the Boer War, 1899-1902. By Colonel T. D. Pilcher, C.B., 
A.D.C. London: Isbister and Co, [2s, 6d.] 
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at practically never stood, but fled when the advance was 
within four or six hundred yards of them.” In defence or in 
scouting our men had not learned the art of concealing 
themselves ; and the author quotes the words of an Afrikander : 
‘©¥Your mounted infantry are men,‘but why won't they keep 
off the sky-line?” With regard to shooting, he considers 
that a good first-class shot is for the practical purposes of 
war as good a man as the best prize marksman ; and he insists 
that’ our object should be, in the first place, to make all our 
soldiers first-class shots at target practice. But it is not 
enough to train a man atthe target; he must be trained for 
field-firing. We are glad to see that Colonel Pilcher emphasises 
this point. “The great range of the small bore would necessi- 
tate a large tract of country being at the disposal of troops 
for the purpose; but if our Army is to be efficient this fact 
must be faced and the ground procured.” He believes that 
less harm would be done to a shooting estate by troops than 
is done by a pack of hounds and a large field. He has an 
interesting passage on trenches, in which he mentions that in 
the later part of the war he adopted with great success the 

, Boer type of trench used at Paardeberg. The type in ques- 

' tion was shaped like a blunt S, and allowed the men to fire in 
any direction without being subject to enfilade fire. 

In the chapter on discipline there are some valuable remarks 
on the moral effect of order, which induces confidence and 
courage. “About May, 1901, I said good-bye to some ex- 
cellent Imperial Yeomanry of the first contingent, whose 
time was up, and in their place received a large draft of 
men who mostly had but the faintest idea of either 
riding or shooting. Thirty of these men, coming under an 
unexpected fire for the first time, either turned or fell off 
their horses. Six months later these same men, on many 
Occasions, proved themselves to be second to none in courage.” 
Towards the end of the war there was little to distinguish the 
mounted infantry from cavalry, for they more often galloped 
positions than advanced against them as infantrymen. 
Colonel Pilcher thinks that the present system of training 
mounted infantrymen is very faulty. In the future the rifle 
will be the chief weapon ofall troops, and cavalry which have 
learned to shoot will have a great advantage over mounted 
infantry, both as better riders and better horse-masters. Itis 
essential, he thinks, that the training of mounted infantry 
should be lengthened to avoid the great waste of horses which 
insufficiently trained mounted troops occasion in war. He 
also argues that since the tactics of the shock are less likely 
to be necessary in the future, no man who weighs more than 
ten stone should be enlisted for cavalry or mounted infantry 
if under twenty years of age. The toughest horses, he 
considers, are nearly always those which are smallest of 
the class to which they belong. For the kind of work to be 
done in the late war he would put South African country- 
breds first, then Arabs, then English, then Australasians, and 
at the very foot Argentines and Hungarians. Few who have 
any experience of the matter will differ from him. 

The most interesting part of Colonel Pilcher’s notes is that 
which deals with intelligence work in war. He found that the 
most satisfactory results were attained by using scouting 
groups composed of one Afrikander with local knowledge, 
two natives, and three specially selected soldiers. The natives 
were valuable on account of their keen faculty of observation, 
but some of the groups asked to be allowed to go without them, 
for reasons which speak much for the humanity of the British 
soldier. They knew that “if the natives were taken prisoners 
by the enemy they would be shot in cold blood, and on those 
few occasions on which any of the scouts were taken, it was 
generally in covering the retreat of these natives that this 
occurred.” The book contains some curious instances of the 
credulity of the Boers, where Colonel Pilcher deliberately 
received and misled their own spies, and so circulated false 
information which controlled their strategy. After proper 
intelligence the next most vital requisite is veld-craft, and 
there are many shrewd pieces of advice to campaigners on 
those small details of management which only experience can 
teach. Here is a story of scouting which is worth repeating : 

On a certain occasion, in July, 1900, I found it necessary to 
send an important message to a General to whom I was attached. 
I could not lay my hands on anybody who had been to his camp, 
and parties of the enemy were between us. I called Corporal 


of the Q.M.L, and asked him if he would take the 
message, pointing him out a kopje ten miles off, behind which I 


Sel 





believed the General to be. It was just dusk as he started’ with 
the message. On returning next day he said to me: ‘I gaye y 
message all right, sir, but you should tell the General to be Pat 
careful, because I got right up to the door of the farm he 
living in; and saw him asleep, before any one detected me? The 
General had over 1,000 men on outpost that night.” aonl 


The chief lesson, perhaps, which the little book drives home 
is the necessity of experience and training before a thing can 
be done well. A man may be a very brave man, but he hag 4 
great deal to learn before he can be an efficient officer, 4 
trooper may have good eyesight and a steady hand, but hé 
must be taught to shoot before he will shoot well. Colonel 
Pilcher pays a generous tribute to the merits of the Irregular 
troops in the war, but he insists upon their limitations 
“Nothing would be more fatal than to pretend to ourselyas 
that these men were as good as Regular troops.” He refers 
especially to the contingents from home, for the Colonials had 
often certain merits of horsemanship and marksmanship and 
veld-craft which put them on the level of Regulars. Untrained 
troops, he insists, cannot be as good as trained ones, and ina 
short space we cannot raise bodies of men fit to put into line 
with our Regulars in the face of a European army. With 
this view we wholly agree. Training is of paramount 
importance. All we ask is that training for Irregulars 
should be so defined as to deal with essentials only, and 
not also with those subsidiary matters which may be right 
enough in the case of Regular troops, but are valueless for 
the fighting strength of a more elastic levy. 





PROTECTION AND TRADE.* 


Ir seems to be admitted by both parties in the present con- 
troversy that, so far as the consumer is concerned, Free-trade 
is a benefit. It is, however, contended by the Protectionist 
that Free-trade is bad both for the producer and the dis. 
tributor, and that this fact more than counterbalances the 
good which the consumer (who is alsoa producer or distributor, 
directly or indirectly) derives from Free-trade. In a previous 
review on “Labour and Protection” (Spectator, December 5th, 
1903) we exposed at length this fallacy in the case of the 
producer. We showed that beyond all doubt the industrial 
classes ia all Protectionist countries suffer terribly through 
the direct effects of tariffs. This, indeed, is a sufficient 
answer to Mr. Chamberlain’s case in its purely economic 
aspect, for if Free-trade is good for the consumers and Protec- 
tion is bad for the producers (who form 70 per cent. of the 
population), it would seem that the adoption of Protection 
must be an evil. To this, however, the Protectionists reply 
that even if an evil, it is a necessary evil, for it is the only 
way to save trade, and that without trade the producer would 
be even in a worse case. It is necessary, therefore, to look 
at this last line of defence. If in fact English trade is 
dying, there is a primd-facie case for Protection, though it 
may be remarked that Protection never yet has brought back 
efficiency to a country which has reached industrial senility. 


The evidence usually adduced to show that our trade is 
dying is the excess of visible imports over visible exports, 
The Protectionist has a dogmatic horror of imports. The 
doctrine of “self-containment,”’ the foolishness of which is so 
admirably exposed in Mr. Chiozza-Money’s brilliant book, is 
at the root of the whole matter. Yet if “self-containment” 
is impossible in the United States, it is still more impossible 
in England, which is only one-twenty-fifth the size of the 
American Republic. The States “imported in the twelve 
months ended June, 1903, in spite of the Dingley tariff, 
and although she is so largely indebted to other countries 
for shipping services and interest on borrowed capital, 
1,025,751,538 dollars’ worth of foreign produce, which as to 
218,319,765 dollars consisted of food, and as to 375,150,947 
dollars of quite raw materials.” The fact is, of course, as 
Mr. Money points out, that “imports are our gains in inter- 
national trade.” It will be useful, therefore, here to repro- 
duce the table prefixed as a frontispiece to Mr. Money’s 
book :— 





* (1) Elements of the Fiscal Problem. By L. G. Chiozza-Money. London: 
P. 8. King and Co. |[3s. 6d. net.]|——(2) The Fiscal Dispute Made Easy. By W. 
H. Mallock. London: Eveleigh Nash. |1s.]——(3) Handbook ‘to the Tarif 
Question. Second and Revised Edition. The Free Trade Union. [6éd.J— 
4) British Industries under Free Trade: Essays by Experts. Edited by Harold 

x, London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.]|——(5) Free Trade in Relation to the 





Future of Britain and the Colonies: a Plea for an Imperial Policy. By W. B 
Scott. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. [6d.] 
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owes” 
British IMPORTS AND Exports 1n 1902, 1n MILLIONS 
STERLING. 
Imports. Exports. 
isible Import Visible Exports. 
anpciiver 81 | (@)Goldandailver.. 
(o) Gold wei liquor -. «288 | () Foodandliquor =... 16 
() Boot Saterisls .. -~ 160 | (c) Raw materials... ... 32 
¢) Manufactures «1 0 we 132 | (d) Manufactures ... er 222 
i) Miscellaneous .. .. + 13 | (e) Miscellaneous ... .. ... 13 
¢) (7) Goods previously imported 1. 66 
(g) Old ships (not recorded) ... (?) 


Invisible Exports. 
(a) Net Freight and Insurance 
Earnings of British Ships, say 90 
(b) Interest earned on British in- 
vestments Abroad, say as ee 
(c) The Indian “Home Charges’’ 17 
(d) Interest on Suez CanalShares 1 
(e) Banking services, Commis- 
sions, remittances of pay, &c. (?) 
Total Imports ... «. 559+ Total Exports ... «- 573+ 
This table is not exactly depressing. Our total trade “of 
which pass over a political boundary line” amounts to, 
at the moment, £877,630,053. Moreover, as Mr. Money points 
out, we possess 10,000,000 tons of shipping, which earn 
£100,000,000 sterling per annum not recorded in our Export 
Returns. The significance of our imports is that they are 
the “measure of all our exports.” Moreover, it must be 
remembered that— 

“We are not manufacturers for export only. We are also ship- 
builders, ship-owners, bankers and merchants, to name only those 
professions which are concerned with oversea commerce. The 
manufactures which we export to our Colonies, and the little food 
and few materials which they send us, would not sustain our 
magnificent mercantile marine or the ship-builders which profit 
by its existence. It is our foreign trade which sustains 
our shipping. Further, the fact that we are a free port 
has made us a market for many foreign commodities, and 
our entrepét trade is worth £65,000,000 per annum in exports 
alone, chiefly transacted with foreign countries. When it 
is remembered, however, that the re-exported goods are first 
imported (chiefly from foreign countries) we see that we 
turn over £130,000,000 worth of goods per annum to our 
own great profit because of free imports. Moreover, our shipping 
gains by the importation and subsequent exportation of these 
goods. There is nothing more certain than that our entrepdt 
trade will quickly dwindle and disappear if we cease to be ‘free 
importers.’ ” 

Trade as a whole, then, is benefiting by free imports, and 
by the adoption of Protection would, both directly and in- 
directly, receive, as a whole, staggering blows. But it is 
alleged that trade total is no test; that whatever losses 
might be involved in Protection, there would be one great 
gain. We are, it is declared, steadily losing our foreign 
trade, and the great total is only kept up by the increase of 
the Colonial trade. Protection would rapidly increase this 
latter trade, and make us less and less dependent on a 
diminishing foreign trade. The curious fear of imports is, 
of course, at the bottom of this position. The facts, 
however, require correction, for these assertions are made far 
and wide, and have considerable influence with many who 
are not in a position to verify them. The true facts are 


Invisible Temierte, 
of precisely the same 
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that between the years 1855 and 1902 our imports from | 
foreign countries have varied between 71:2 and 79°7 per cent. | 


of our total imports. In 1902 they were at the latter figure, 
the highest percentage yet reached. In the same years our 
imports from our oversea possessions have varied between 28'8 
(1860-64) and 20:2 per cent. of our total imports. In 1902 
they were at the latter figure, the lowest percentage yet 
reached. ‘But how about exports? If we take the years 1855 
to 1902, we find that in that time the foreign percentage 
of the total exports has varied between 74°4 and 61°5, and 
the Colonial percentage between 25°6 and 385. The per- 
centages 61°5 and 38°5 are for the year 1902, when British 
goods were pouring into South Africa to replace the 
ravages of the war. If we leave out the years affected 
by the Franco-Prussian and. the Boer Wars, we find that 
in the period from 1855 to 1903 the average of about 68 per 
cent. foreign and 32 per cent. British varies little from 
year to year, though there was, if anything, a small steady 
decline in exports to the Colonies from 1885 to 1900. 
The allegations that our total trade is now bolstered up 
solely by the Colonial trade are mere childish fictions. 
Our total foreign trade has increased rather faster than our 
total trade with British possessions. They are both in- 
creasing, as might be expected, at about the same rate. But, 
it is asked, would not Protection give us the control of the 
Colonial markets? The self-governing Colonies take some 
£23,450,000 worth of goods (Canada has £10,000,000 of this 


sum) which it would be possible for us to supply. Would not 
a preferential tariff enable us todo so? It has not enabled 
us to secure the £10,000,000 in Canada, although we have 
tried since 1897, nor is it likely that we should gain the other 
£13,450,000. As Mr. Money shows, we might at the most 
get £4,000,000,—a gain hardly worth the dislocation. 

None of the facts or arguments we have mentioned are, 

however, calculated to enter into the sphere in which Mr. 
Mallock moves. His serene self-detachment from this earth 
has resulted in his producing “a book for both parties. The 
fiscal dispute made easy.” A similar work would be 
useful on the lunar theory, the difficulties of which are 
not more real to the minds of mathematicians than the fiscal 
theory is to the minds of economists. We can only hope 
that such a pamphlet will be more convincing than the 
present. Mr. Mallock declares that the principle of Free- 
trade is an axiom if we assume that “ mankind is a perfectly 
frictionless fluid which will flow as readily as so many globules. 
| of quicksilver along any gradient determined by the economic 
advantages of the moment.” Mankind, however, is parochially 
| minded, and in order to eliminate the consequent co-efficient 
| of friction, the abstract principles of Free-trade must be 
abandoned. Such an argument is quite painful. The abstract 
principles of mechanics are not abandoned, because in 
machinery one has to deal with friction. It is those very 
principles that enable us to overcome the friction. Mr. 
Mallock must surely recognise that by the introduction of 
Protection the friction, which has its origin in conflicting 
nationalities, will be increased, not overcome, for all admit 
that one result of Protection is to deepen national prejudices. 
| One of the greatest works that have been accomplished by 
| Free-trade Britain is the smoothing away of such pre- 
| judices, and the creation of a powerful Free-trade party in 
|every Protectionist country. Great Britain at last has 
brought the world in sight of that universal Free-trade for 
| which Mr. Mallock yearns. It is a moment when few 
| philosophic guides would have turned their backs on the 
| Promised Land and on Pisgah sights. 
We are glad to see the Handbook to the Tariff Question in a 
| second edition. It cannot be too widely read. The book is 
| intended to show that “ our exports have not been stationary ; 
| they have not ‘enormously diminished’ to protected and 
| foreign countries; the prosperity of protected nations has 
| not grown as fast as ours; and our export trade is not a fair 
| test of our total trade.” In dealing with Mr. Money’s book 
| we have exhibited this position in detail. Such facts cannot 
| be too often repeated if the trade of the country is to be saved 
| from the peril with which Mr. Chamberlain threatens it. 

The volume edited by Mr. Harold Cox on British Industries 
under Free Trade is invaluable, for it contains the views of 
experts on particular trades. We hope it will be used by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Committee. The cotton, woollen, linen, and 
silk industries, shipping, the cutlery, tinplate, iron and steel 
and machinery and engineering trades, the coal trade, the 
| boot and shoe trade, the grocery industry, confectionery and 
preserve-making industries, the paper trade, the alkali in- 
dustry, the soap industry, flour-milling, and banking, are all 
separately dealt with by experts. Any one who wishes to 
know what Free-trade has done for these individual industries 
must refer to this book. Moreover, these experts throw much 
light on the general problem. Mr. Hugh Bell very succinctly 
sets forth our position when he says: “ There is a long road to 
be travelled before the £18 to £20 of gross imports and 
exports per head of the population in this country is equalled 
by the £7 to £8 per head of Germany and France and the 
£5 to £6 per head of the United States.” 

We must finally refer to Professor Scott’s extremely 
valuable brochure setting forth a constructive policy of Free- 
trade. He shows how by maintaining Free-trade in Britain 
the prosperity of the country may be advanced and the Empire 
consolidated. Professor Scott’s positive Free-trade policy 
consists, first, in the extension of national higher education, 
and secondly, by “ the development of the Colonies by British 
capital, and the transference of capital from part to part of 
Greater Britain,” particularly in connection with the provision 
of new transport facilities in the Colonies. For instance, an 
expenditure of £15,000,000 sterling would connect by water 
the far West of Canada and its lands of “unsurpassed 











fertility” with the Atlantic. The creation of Colonial . 
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industries financed from home would, while the Colonies are 
Protectionist, help the home capital, and later would compel 
the Colonies in their own interest to abandon Protection. It 
would, moreover, create a multitude of ties between all parts 
of the Empire. Gradually the Colonies would wish to share 
in the central power of government, and “a closer political 
union will in time be evolved” without artificial aid. This 
pamphlet is one of the most statesmanlike of the many 
contributions to the present controversy, and should be 
widely read. 





NOVELS. 
THE BAYSWATER MIRACLE.* 

WHETHER it be an inevitable and irremediable outcome of an 
advanced civilisation or not, the fact remains that it grows 
increasingly harder to discover in contemporary fiction works 
in which literary or constructive ability is combined with quali- 
ties which make for exhilaration, refreshment, or even moderate 
cheerfulness. There is no more difficult task for a reviewer 
than that of recommending novels for family perusal. It is 
true that to the pure all things are pure, but that does not 
justify the practice of assisting innocent people to anticipate 
the inevitable shattering of many of their ideals—caused 
sooner or later by practical experience of life—by a premature 
contact with literary pitch or mire. But the difficulties of 
avoidance are great. If we are given a brief respite from the 
horrors of the slums, it is only to be treated tothe grey misery 
of the suburbs or the rottenness of Park Lane. Nor are the 
claims of realism satisfied by a copious native product; the 
supply is further supplemented by translations of the dreariest 
and most depressing foreign writers. Yet it cannot 
be maintained that the alternative is altogether satis- 
factory. We escape from the company of wife-beaters, 
chronic dipsomaniacs, morphinomaniacs, parasitic Peers, and 
titled ladies who cheat at cards only to fall into that of 
unscrupulous Empire-builders, wizards, or “cranks” of every 
description. The novel of incident is as feverish and in- 
flammatory as the novel of analysis is depressing. Instead of 
floundering in the chill swamps of the Slough of Despond, we 
are offered a harlequinade of marionettes, the extravagance of 
asham mediaevalism, the brutalities of the “back blocks,” 
the backwash of the war fever. It would be most unjust to 
contend that this catalogue was exhaustive, or to overlook the 
sound, wholesome, and artistic work done by a small minority 
of the vast army of novel-writers and novel-manufacturers of 
to-day. But even this minority, recently reduced by the 
premature removal of Mr. Merriman and Mr. Gissing, is by 
no means unanimous in its efforts at contributing to the gaiety 
of nations. We do not mean to assert that this should be the 
final aim of the novelist; we do contend that it is a function 
too often wilfully and deliberately neglected, and that the 
accession of any recruit to the scanty ranks of the mirth- 
makers is an event, if not of national importance, at any rate 
deserving of grateful and cordial welcome. 

To these ranks, with certain well-defined reservations, Mr. 
Frank Richardson has a strong claim to admittance. He has 
a keen, if somewhat ill-governed, sense of the ludicrous, a 
faculty for coining laughable or grotesque situations, con- 
siderable powers of observation, and an incisive mode of 
expression. He has also, in regard to the treatment of 
leading motives, enough tact in. the avoidance of giving 
offence, in the exercise of the art of omission, to redeem 
in a measure his incidental lapses from the canons of good 
taste and good feeling. Thus the central idea of the plot, the 
exchange of souls on the Vice-Versé system between a young 
man about town of Bohemian tastes with his fiancée, the 
daughter of a parvenu Bayswater German Jew, is fraught 
with risky possibilities from the exploitation of which 
Mr. Richardson deserves credit for refraining. He has 
in the main essentials acted on the maxim, Gilissez, mortels, 
n'appuyez pas. At the same time, he has not withstood 
the temptation, in his treatment of details, to indulge 
in such cheap bids for applause as the expression of the 
man’s feelings through the girl’s lips in strong language, 
—not once, but several times. Apart from this playing to the 
gallery, there is a good deal of rather cruel vulgarity in his 





ra. 
insistence on the ravages of time on the figures of elder} 
women, and their futile efforts to repair these inroalle 
There is, in short, a tendency on the part of the writer to 
dwell on the element of the unsightly, which suggests the 
irresponsible snap-shot photographer rather than the con. 
scientious realist. We cannot accept Mr. Richardson ag y 
social satirist; his mission is simply to amuse, and he is 
rather reckless as to the means he adopts to achieve that end; 
while in his mordant ridicule of the vulgarity of the Jewish 
residents in Bayswater, and the relations that subsist between 
them and their compatriots in Park Lane, he has not himself 
escaped the imputation of the quality which he derides. Yo 
it is impossible to deny that much of this audacious fantasiy 
is intensely and legitimately comic. If Mr. Richardson could 
be brought to purge his gift of comedy of the unworthier 
elements which we have noted, and to refrain from sticking 
so many pins into the subjects of his ridicule, we should be 
ready to commend him without reserve. But until he learns 
that lesson gratitude is tempered with a certain amount of 
resentment at the misuse of his powers. 





The Mistress of Bonaventure. By Harold Bindloss. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.)—The Mistress of Bonaventure is a Canadian 
story of life in the great prairie. Not only does the book give 
an admirable picture of the conditions of agricultural life in the 
Dominion, but from the opening, in which a most thrilling chase 
is depicted, the whole book is crammed with very exciting adven. 
tures. Indeed, for people who wish to study Canadian life the 
adventures are really too interesting, for the reader will be 
inclined to gallop through the book at express speed, and that is 
not the way to study a picture of the conditions of a new country. 
Mr. Bindloss is not quite such an adept at creating persons as at 
describing adventures; still, if the characters of the book are a 
little conventional in type, they are quite real enough not to 
destroy the interest of the adventures in which they are engaged, 
On beginning the book the reader thinks that the pace is too hot 
to last, and that it will be impossible for the author to avoid the 
anticlimax of having adventures first and explanations after. 
But this is not the case. The story explains itself as it goes 
along, and one of the very best of the adventures is kept for the 
end of the book. 


Letters Home. By W. D. Howells. (Harper and Brothers. 6s.) 
—What Hazlitt would have called “the perfection of” Mr, 
Howells’s “inestimable art” has seldom been more deftly dis- 
played than in this novel. The medium which Mr. Howells has 
chosen for the unfolding of his story is not the easiest with which to 
rivet the attention of the casual novel- reader, for the book consists 
of a series of letters written, not by one of the characters, but by 
the combined force of almost the whole of the dramatis personae. 
It takes some time, therefore, for the reader to grasp the con- 
nection between these “letters home,” written by a set of people 
who have no apparent connection with each other except that of 
having come to settle in New York at the same time from 
different parts of the American Continent. But Mr. Howells, like 
a clever weaver throwing his shuttle, slowly allows the pattern, 
to grow upon his cloth, and by the middle of the book it becomes 
obvious that the threads of destiny are inextricably interwoven 
in the case of the principal persons of the story. It is quite 
unnecessary to praise the exquisite delicacy of Mr. Howells’s 
character drawing, though we may applaud his courage in 
christening his heroine “ America,” and in making her typical 
of a certain type of the young women of his nation. But the 
real tour de force is the way in which Mr. Howells contrives to 
see the city of New York with the eyes of a stranger, or rather, 
with the eyes of several strangers, all of whom in the first letters 
record the impressions made on them by their first days in New 
York. Inthe words with which Wallace Ardith, the hero of thestory, 
describes his feeling for the city the stranger finds an echo of his 
own innermost thoughts on his own first view of that mysteriously 
fascinating place. “She [New York] has inspired me with a new 
passion, she herself is my passion, and I will never cease to love 
her evermore. Radiant, peerless divinity, but majestic and awful 
tov, her splendour dazzles me, her sovereign beauty enthralls me, 
her charm intoxicates, maddens me. What is any mortal girl t 
this apotheosis of Opportunity, this myriad-visaged Chance, this 
Fortune on a million wheels?” The first intoxicating charm of 
New York probably does not last more than a few weeks at most, 
but it must be owned that at the first glimpse the city has 4 
fascination the cause of which it is as difficult to define as it is 
impossible to deny. We advise all readers who care for fine and 





* The Bayswater Miracle. By Frank Richardson. London: Chatto and 
Windus, (6s.] 


delicate literary work to read Mr. Howells’s latest volume. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The Edinburgh Review contains two very valuable articles on 
Mr, Chamberlain’s revolutionary proposals. The first, entitled 
«The Tariff Controversy,” after giving a full and fair statement of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s case, exposes the fallacy that our trade with the 
United States has disproved the doctrine of the balance of trade. 
The Board of Trade has shown that the earnings of ourshipping and 
the interest on our foreign and Colonial investments each amount 
to aboat £90,000,000. These, with some minor items, account 
for the excess of imports, and give us a balance of exports, “ which 
represents the investment of new capital in our colonies and else- 
where.” If we diminish imports, we must diminish exports. Mr. 
Balfour, the Reviewer points out, is not guilty of such a fallacy 
as the disavowal of the doctrine of the balance of trade, nor is he 
inconsistent in going as far as he does against _Free-trade “while 
refusing to go further.” The Reviewer, however, concludes that 
the history of retaliation shows that it does not reduce tariffs. 
In the case of Great Britain retaliation “would be a deadly and 
perhaps irreparable blow” to us, since it would give foreign 
Powers “an unlooked-for opportunity ” of raising “to a prohibi- 
tive point their tonnage dues against our shipping.” Dealing 
with Protection proper, the writer shows that the belief that 
imports displace British labour (Mr. Chamberlain’s chief 
argument) “is a sheer mistake, and is recognised as such 
by all economists, whether free traders or protectionists.” 
The idea that Protection would help the Empire is scouted. 
“Both on Imperial grounds, and as a matter of economic loss or 
gain, then, we hold with Professor Marshall, that the case for 
free trade now is even more overwhelming than it was sixty 
years ago.” The article on “ Free Trade and the Unionist Party” 
is not less powerful. It is pointed out that “statistics tell us 
that the transference of population from rural to urban life, 
which in England protectionists attribute to free trade, is taking 
place at a much greater rate in those sternly protectionist 
countries, Germany and the United States.” It is shown that a 
Protectionist country has as much difficulty in getting its trade 
into a protected country as a Free-trade country has. The 
Reviewer goes on to point out that Mr. Chamberlain has now 
fully expounded his policy, and “has won for the most part the 
support of the political caucuses and committees of the Con- 
servative party,” and a new party is formed. In such circum- 
stances, Englishmen naturally turn to the Duke of Devonshire, 
and he has advised “free traders who are Unionists not to sup- 
port the cause of protection at the polls.” Is it proposed to drum 
all who do this out of the Unionist party? The result will not 
be to purify that party, but to create a new, a Protectionist party 





“which has no special title to claim the name of Unionist and | 


Conservative.” The article on “Mr, Morley’s Life of Gladstone” 
is an extremely judicial statement of Mr. Gladstone’s place in the 
history of the nineteenth century, and admirably depicts “the 
greatest popular leader who has ever appealed to the British 
Democracy.” The paper on “ Folklore of Human Life ” is a very 
brilliantly written essay, and brings out the growing value of folk- 
lore as a decipherer of the prehistoric phases of the world’s life. 
The Quarterly Review opens with an illuminating article on 
“The New Socialism,” with which we deal elsewhere. Mr. 
W. C. D. Whetham’s article on “ Matter and Electricity ” 
is a valuable contribution to the literature of this subject, 
—a literature that has of late become somewhat hysterical. 
He points out the supreme practical importance of the 
electron theory of matter, since this theory conceives of the 
possibility of an electron being thrown off by the atom or 
electronic cluster in the course of its rapid orbital motion. This 
“suggests the occasional instability of matter. Now the occa- 
sional instability of a complex chemical atom, and its breaking 
up into simpler bodies ...... is the probable, perhaps the 
certain, explanation of the phenomena of radio-activity.” It has 
not yet been found possible to induce radio-activity in elements 
not normally subject to it. Could such a detonator be found, it 
is within the limits of scientific dreaming that the solid globe 
might be dissolved, leaving but a wrack of helium behind. Professor 
S. J. McLean deals fully with “Pools, Trusts, and Industrial 
Combinations in the United States,” and his article should be 
studied by all who are moved by the fiscal question. “The top- 
heavy capitalisation ” of these concerns forms a great danger to the 
investor, and such combinations are not “exempt from ordinary 
business conditions” and the effects of depression. The suspen- 
sion of the payment of dividends, even on preferred stock, is a 
common occurrence. Thus in the case of the Steel Corporation, 
“its securities have lately been in an increasitgly unsatisfactory 


billion dollars have a market value of $321,000,000.”. Certainly 
we may dread the day of Protection which would usher in this 
American system of trade. 








FRATRIBUS. 

Fratribus, By John Trant Bramston, M.A. (E. Arnold. 65s. 
net.)—T wenty-three out of the twenty-six sermons contained in 
this volume were preached in the school chapel at Winchester; 
and they are, we should say, exactly suited to the audience to 
which they were addressed. Boys are appreciative hearers of 
sermons of the right sort, more appreciative than one might, 
perhaps, expect. They like more rhetoric, a word which we use 
in a good sense, than most preachers are willing, or, it may be, 
able, to give. And they absolutely demand that the preacher’s 
personality shouldbe in general accord with what he says. With 
that personality they are sure to be pretty well acquainted. No 
disguise can quite evade the, keen scrutiny of a boy public; the 
presence of this accordance here is, of course, beyond a critic’s 
ken. We can only say that there is all the ring of sincerity and 
earnestness about these appeals to experience and conscience. 
Of the literary quality of the discourses we can speak in high 
terms. They are not in Dean Farrar’s style, a style of which we 
would not say a word in depreciation, for he was, as a matter of 
fact, a singularly effective preacher to boys, but they all havea 
great charm, not merely as written, but as spoken words. If any 
one will read one of them aloud, he will see at once how finely 
rhythmical they are. We have not seen for a long time a volume 
which has commended itself to us as more exactly fitted to its 
occasion and purpose. 








School. January. (John Murray. 6d.net.)—Thisis anew venture 
which has our best wishes. It takes for its subject the whole of 
education, primary and secondary. Linked together as the two 
now are by a community of control, it is well that they should be 
represented by one organ. Hitherto the primary side has not 
been quite adequately represented, at least by journals which 
appeal to the educated classes. We may mention among the 
contributions the Bishop of Manchester’s “Towards Peace,” 
written, it is clear, by one who understands his subject. Lord 
Avebury writes an interesting account of how he began to learn; 
Professor John Adams writes on the “Training of Teachers”; 
and Mr. Cloudesley Brereton on the “ Examination Chaos.” 


The World’s Work. January. Edited by Henry Norman, M.P. 
(W. Heinemann. 1s. net.)—The “ fiscal battle” is, as one might 
suppose, as much in evidence here as anywhere. Mr. E. S. Grew 








condition.” “Stocks whose par value is in’ round numbers one 


has found a “ruined industry,’—the aniline dye manufacture. It 
began here,—the originator is still alive. But it has gone to 
Germany, because we were too indolent to keep it. Andindolence 
is precisely the fault that Protection is apt to foster. Other 
articles show no little of the variety which befits the magazine’s 
title. Still, there are provinces of this “work” which, useful and 
meritorious as they are, debent abscondi. One of the illustrations 
of “ Modern Surgery ” ought not to have appeared. 





Lady Anne’s Walk. By Eleanor Alexander. (E. Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 
—tThe title has been suggested, we take it, by some locality in the 
Archbishop’s Palace at Armagh. Miss Alexander has made a 
very happy use of it, weaving into it various matters historical 
and legendary, national and local; graceful old traditions from 
the past, and humorous observations of the present. The present 
gives us, for instance, a gardener who is not less admirable than 
Mr. Andrew Fairservice. What a happy description is this of his 
first courtship: “I had a wheen o’ cloves in me pocket, and Peggy- 
Anne, she had a wee screw o’ peppermint sweeties. Says I to 
her, ‘Peggy-Anne, would ye conceit a clove?’ And says she to 
me, ‘Tak a sweetie, Tummus.’ And I went in the mornin’ and 
giv in the names till the Reverend Crampsey. SolI did.” As to 
his second courtship, Tummus would not go beyond “them 
widdies!” From the past we have ghost stories, including the old 
acquaintance from the Beresford family, with the grim detail of 
the burnt wrist. Also we have various saints, as St. Patrick and 
St. Bridget. (Miss Alexander does not believe, it would seem, 
what we have lately been told, that “Bridget” does not mean 
a person, but twilight, or a holy well.) Altogether, this is a 
delightful book, with plenty of humour and feeling in it. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. } 








Thomas Welbank Fowle. (B. H. Blackwell.)—Many readers ~ 
will be glad to see this brief record of a busy and useful 
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life. Mr. Fowle worked successively at Staines (1859-63), 
Hoxton (1863-68), St. Luke’s, Nutford Place (1868-87), and Islip, 
where he died in 1903 at the age of sixty-seven. He was an 
original thinker, in theology a “Broad Churchman,” and keenly 
interested in politics, especially on its social side. He had 
distinct views on the old-age pension scheme, and in his own 
parish he was indefatigable in working various plans for pro- 
moting the welfare of his people, He had successes and disap- 
pointments. It troubled him to see that the allotments, to the 
management of which he devoted no little time, tended to come 
into a few hands. This often happens. Allotments are seldom a 
great success where the population is purely agricultural. The 
labourer sees enough of the land. Would a circulating library 
prosper if it had to depend on a public of reviewers? This little 
pamphlet describes for us in a sympathetic spirit a very fine 
character. 


Life of Philander Chase, First Bishop of Ohio and Illinois. By 
his Granddaughter; Laura Chase Smith. (Dutton and Co., New 
York.)—Philander Chase was born at Cornish, on the border 
of New Hampshire and Vermont, in 1775, the fifteenth child of 
Dudley and Allace. His parents, with seven children, had 
migrated thither from Massachusetts ten years before. It was 
a@ journey of a hundred and forty miles, and the biographer 
speculates as to how it was made. How it may be in the States 
we do not know; but such things are done even now in the 
Dominion. Last year in British Columbia a relative of the writer 
of this notice made a journey of a hundred and fifty miles with six 
young children in a waggon to a new home which had been 
finished a few weeks before. Four of the Chase sons graduated 
at Dartmouth, Philander being the youngest of them. At Dart- 
mouth he found an English Prayer-book. He brought it back 
with him to his home, and the whole countryside seems to have 
agreed to use the form of service it supplied. During his vacations 
Philander kept school at Bethel. After graduation he went, with 
a crown in his pocket, to Albany, and introduced himself to the 
parson of St. Peter’s Parish. The parson received him most 
hospitably, and suggested after a while that he should act as lay 
reader at Troy. “All denominations met in one house, and the 
afternoon of Sunday was assigned to the service of the Church.” 
His daily bread the young Philander earned by keeping school in 
Albany. In 1796 he married, conforming to the invariable custom 
of primitive times that marriage should precede ordination. 
Ordination followed in 1798. It took place in New York, and the 
young deacon went back to Albany in a sloop, taking a week on 
the journey. He was a missionary minister to scattered settle- 
ments of white and red men. His district included the site of 
Syracuse, now acity of fifty thousand inhabitants. He received 
priest’s orders in 1799. But we cannot follow the story of his 
life. Interesting in itself, it is full of picturesque contrasts to 
the conditions of life nowadays. He was consecrated to the See 
of Ohio in 1819, not without some opposition arising out of the 
fact—and possibly the contrast here is not so strongly marked— 
that when in charge of a parish at New Orleans he had received 
into the servants’ quarters of his house two sick negroes from a 
slave ship. The abolitionist seems to have been suspected, and 
the suspicion was so fierce that it followed him when some years 
afterwards he came to this country to get help for his new 
diocese. 


Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom. (Chatto and 
Windus. 650s.)—This “Manual of the Titled and Untitled 
Aristocracy” appears for the forty-fourth time. It is a work 
which is probably very difficult to keep up to date, and it has 
always seemed to us, as far as our opportunities of observation 
have gone, to be particularly well done. Possibly a severe local 
censorship might displace some names, and a searching inquiry 
might discover others; but it is an excellent book of reference as 
it stands.——LLodge’s Peerage, Baronetage, §c. (Kelly’s Directories, 
81s. 6d.), is too well known to need a prolonged notice. It contains 
genealogical as well as personal information, and extends to all 
titles and distinctions, hereditary or other.——The Church’s 
Annual Log Book. (Church Newspaper Company. 2s. net.)—— 
Thom’s Oficial. Directory (Alexander Thom, Dublin, 21s.) is, 
as our readers need hardly be told, especially devoted to 
Irish affairs. From this point of view it is as interesting 
as usual. At the same time, it gives us the customary official 
and other information for othcr parts of the United Kingdom. 
It would be a help in a somewhat obscure controversy if the 
editor would set forth a table showing the charges in the way of 
public burdens on the same amount of rental in England and 
Ireland. Ain England and B in Ireland occupy houses at £200 
rental; B escapes £7 10s. in Inhabited House Duty. What does 
he escape in the Police Rate; and where does he pay more ?—— 


and Viney. 3s. 6d. net.)—Itis something of a surprise to find thas 
this annual has reached its nineteenth year. The writer of thi 
notice remembers making some comments on the first j issue, and 
acknowledges with pleasure the great improvements that 
been made in it.—— Willing’s Press Guide. (J. Willing, jun, 1a) 
—A very useful catalogue of periodicals of all kinds 
Mudie’s Select Library Catalogue. (Mudie and Son. 1s, 6d.) — 
The New Zealand Oficial Year Book. Prepared by BE, J, Von 
Dadelszen. (Government Printer, Wellington, New Zealand) 
—We see that old-age pensions in March, 1903, amounted ty 
£211,594 10s., while the expenses of administration amounted ty 
£3,805. The population was 863,304 (including Maoris), Thi, 
would make roughly about. £12,000,000 for the United Kingdo 
making a considerable allowance for the greater youth of the Ney 
Zealand population. 


Nzw Epirions anp Reprints.—In the “Illustrated Pocket 
Library of Plain and Coloured Books” (Methuen and Co, 
8s. 6d. net) we have Walton’s Compleat Angler. The edition is, 
we are told, “founded on the second edition published by Johy 
Major in the year 1825.” Surely this is a little misleading, Th 
real second edition of The Compleat Angler was published long 
ago. “ Major’s second edition” is avery different thing. —Georg, 
Herbert’s Temple: Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations (G. Bell 
and Sons, 15s. net), a handsome volume of small quarto size— 
The Old Testament in the Light of Assyrian and Babylonian Records, 
By Theophilus G. Pinches. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d.) ——Popular History 
of the Ancient Britons. By John Evans. (Elliot Stock. 5s,)— 
Pompei: as it Was and as it Is. By Bagot Molesworth, MA 
(Skeffington and Son. 10s. net.)——Gilbert of Sempringham, 
By Rose Graham. (Elliot Stock. 5s,)——We are glad to ge 
the series of “Half-Forgotten Books,” edited by E. H. Baker, 
M.A. (Routledge and Sons). It has been in progress for 
some time, but.has not come to our notice till quite recently, 
The volumes before us are Old London Bridge, by G. H. Rodwell; 
Whitefriars, by Emma Robinson ; Tom Bulkeley, by R. Mounteney 
Jephson; The Mysteries of Udolpho, by Mrs. Radcliffe; Cale 
Williams, by W. Godwin; Black Sheep, by E. Yates; and Sam 
Slick the Clockmaker, by Judge Haliburton.——The Cutting ¢f 
Vegetables and Flowers, by Sutton and Sons (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., 5s. net), has reached an eleventh edition.——Dictionary 
of Hygiene. By C. T. Kingzett and D. Homfray.  (Bailliare, 
Tindal, and Co. 2s. 6d.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Asser’s Life of King Alfred, cr 870.......s0sccssesceeee (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12 
Brown (V.), A Magdalen’s Husband, cr 8vo...... ..(Duckworth) 6/0 

Brown (W. G.), The Foe of Compromise, and other Essays(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Burnham (C, L.), Jewel: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ..(Constable) 60 


Canton (W.), History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 2 vols, 8v0 
(J. Murray) net 30/0 


Clark (Mrs. F. E.), Junior Endeavour in Theory and Practice... .....(S.8.U.) 8/6 
Cocker (J.), More Precious than Rubies: Sermons, cr 8vo ...... (Stockwell) 26 
Collins (J. C.), Studies in Shakespeare, cr 8VO ...........ss0ss0e+e0+e.(Comstable) 7/6 
Egerton (H. E.), Geography of South & Kast Africa (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 
Ellis (H.), A Study of British Genius, 8vo...............(Hurst & Blackett) net 7/6 
BAIA WV a Stn) g REE AED Wg. EE ROD soa oxiince chcav'anes socathcuentese0seacsantvoumnen (Jarrold) 6) 
Emery (S. L.), The Inner Life of the Soul, cr 8vo ............ (Longmans) net 46 
Fisk (T.), Sermonettes for Young People, cr 8Vvo...............(Stockwell) net 2/6 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Diamonds: a Novel, cr 8vo... ...(Digby & Long) 60 





Foster (R. H.), In Steel and Leather, cr 8vo ......... ..(Long) 6/0 
Fowler ae L. , Locomotive aaa Emergencies, and their Remedies, 

cr 8vo... eee ...(Spon) net 6/6 
Fry (T. C. ), Old ‘Testament ‘History for Schools, cr : 810 ery ‘(E. Arnold) 26 
Gods and Fighting Men, cr 8vo ........ ill Murray) net 60 
Grein (J. T.), Dramatic Criticism, Vol. ca cr © 8v0. > rr net 3/6 
Halsey (E.), Gaudenzio Ferrari, Cr 8V0.......s0csccccseeserssessssesseeeereee( bell) net 5/0 


Hamilton (A.), Korea, 8v0 .........s000 .(Heinemann) net 15 
Head (B.), The Food of the Gods: Cocoa, ¢ cr r 8v0.. 


Hooper (T.), God’s Greatest Gift : Sermons, cr 8vo.. 










House of Quiet ne cr 8vo... - ..(J. Murray) net 80 
Huntington (T. lements of English Composi ion, cr 8v0 (Macmillan) 3/6 
Irvine (W.), a of the Indian Moghuls, 8vo... ..(Luzac) net 86 


Jennings (A. R, G.), Principles and Practice of Land Registration, 8v0 
(Stevens & Son) 126 
Knowlson (T. 8.), Leo Tolstoy : a Biographical and Critical Stud we cr 870 
arne) net 26 
Letters from the Beloved City, a 8vo.. 
Lewis (A. D.), Essays in Fury, cr 8vo.. d 
Mackay (K.), Rose Stewart’s Lave Story, cr 890... st 
ve (N.8.), The Care of Animals, cr 8vo... ve -o(Maemillan) 
Meade (L. ), Nurse Charlotte, cr ’Bv0 .. ceevabcansennas 
Middlemass (J.), Ruth Anstey, cr 8vo.. a oC @igby & Ten 60 
Montagu (L. H. y Thoughts on Judaism, cr 8v0 .........-..-.,(B. B. Johnson) 26 
Northcroft (G. J. H.), How to Write Verse, cr 8v0 ...... “(Smith’ 's Pub. Co.) 
O'Connor (D.), Water from the Well of Bethlehem: Sermons, cr 8vo 
a net i 





pee 












Haszell’s Annual. Edited by William Palmer. (Hazell, Watson 












O'Shea (M. V.), Education as Adjustment, cr 8VO ..........eeeenee (14 (rongms) 6 
Overton 43: ) the Captain’s Daughter, cr 8vo... sa 60 

Pellatt ( Public Schools and Public O inion, “er 8v0...... eae net i 
Petrie (M. Ye ), Methods and Aims in Arc aeology, cr 8vo the illan) net 6/0 
Phillpotts (E.), The American Prisoner, cr 8vo ......... Methuen) 6/0 
Robertson (M.), A Woman of Moods, cr 8vo ..... WJ. eywood) 6/0 
St. Aubyn (hy zoe Ordeal of Sara, Cr 8V0....c.sessssesrsessssseeees v. =n 60 
Shorter Elizabethan Poems, cr 8V0.....cssscecseeseseceee an — 40 
Sketchley (B. = D.), Watts, 16mo .... ssh Sis, (Methuen) net 2/6 
Small (J. W.), Ancient and Modern Furniture, 4to .........(E. Mackay) net 150 
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= uh House ie Problem (The), by various Authors, 2 vols. 8vo 


Macmillan) net 25/0 
) and Miles (A.), Manual of Surgery, Vol. I. ...(Pentland) net . 








Ee (J. rac O)F Politics and Religion in gor Israel, cr 8v0 .. (Macmillan) 6, 

Wain (Fb Major Singleton’s Daughter, cr 8vo .... ave (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Countess Ida, Cr 8V0 wesssesesseeeeee ..(Long) 6/0 
), Hill Towns of Italy, 8V0 ..........0000 Smith & Elder) net 10/6 


, Art of Cross- Examination, = Macmillan) net 10/6 
( 
Malas) (W., Ww. ), The Political Mirvorion of the Ancient World, cr 8vo 


os da Fl ih Maste: the Nati nal Galfer ans) 8 lag 
.), German and Flemis rs in the Natio: lery, cr 8vo 
Witt 0M. HL), (Bell) net 6/0 











LIBERTY WINTER SALE. 


January 25th, 26th, and 27th. 
Remaining Surplus Stocks, and 
Remnants, of Dress and Fur- 
nishing Fabrics at a further 
25% Reduction. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO. (2 enters, %,Maryisstores) REGENT st., 


of Artistic Wares & Fabrics} L O N D 
OS LCE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
GLOVES. 
Quality B. Oy for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. 


buttons, 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, W WIGMORE STREEr, W. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


is. 11d., post 
FOR THE HAIR. 














Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. ; 

Sizes, ws. te 10/ Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Harton Garpen, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 








MONTE FIANO, Grown and Exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
It pays to send out 
SamMPLeEs 
of 


MONTE FIANO 


FREE 
oN 
APPLICATION 
Because its merits insure popularity. 
The Wine is excellent in quality, pure, and can be sold cheap because no 
middleman’s profits increase the price. 


Send post-card to Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 
34 Leadenhall Street, London, for Sample and Price-List. 
18/- per dozen. 10/6 per dozen half-bottles. 


ACCUMULATED FUND 0O £5,900,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS pe pes than £12,000,000 
PROVIDENT | , 2% zrgtts ae aivided every. tro, seas, sll 
LL eter ag tence trode henge poem 
FOR MUTUAL vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 














No. 48 Gracecuurcne Street, Lonpox, E.C. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 892 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND .....cc0..csseeseeeee +++e£2,386,639. 











Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1824, 


Capital—&Si Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—104 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 


Right Hon. : af ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 


Charles a Barnett, Esq, 


Right Hon. Lord ee 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, 4 > 
0, 


Francis Augustus Bevan, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 


Thomas Henry pag Esq. 


Francis William Buxto: 
John Cator, Esq. 


Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 

Col. the Hon. Everard G. Digby. 

a Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 
C.S8.. 


James Fletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C: M.G. CB 








AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 








LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 


Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 


Duties. 


Special Policies to cover Death 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of business. 





Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Bstapiished INSTITUTION. eZ isto, 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a Fule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kina Witttam Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 





FIRE. 


LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





BROWNING’S 


SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches. 


Consultations free. 





OUR EYES, and how to. Preserve them, by Joun BrowninG, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, ls., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. 


(Estab. 1765.) 


NotE New AppREsS—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C. 





The Great 
Annual 


Opportunity. ° 


Every reader who has, or is about 
to have, occasion to make House 
Furnishing Purchases, should write 
at once for a copy of the Illustrated 
Catalogue G 318 (sent free) of 


HAMPTONS 


GREAT ANNUAL 


CLEARANCE 


JANUARY 4 to 30, 1904. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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Terms of Subscription, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
——_@——_ 

Yearly. 


Tneludin, tage to any part of the United 
Kinga ~y y ae £1 


OI cove scceceresreseereeseeseseeces 


aay, Quarterly. 


8 6....014 $....0 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, Indla, 
China, &c. ..... pAbaeshuneoemeenseocece™ « 26. Oe 9.0 88 








‘eee OF “Bit Vv ae ee"e"s:; 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


A Head-Master is required for the Boys’ Schools of the Liverpool Institute 
in succession to Mr.. W. C. Fletcher, M.A., who has been appointed Chief 
Inspector of Secondary Schools under the Board of Education. 

The Liverpool City Council has accepted from the Trustees of the Liverpool 
Institute the gift of that Institution, together with its valuable property. 

The appointment of a Head-Master will be made by the Liverpool Education 
Committee on the present occasion, pending the constitution of a Board of 
Governors of the Institute. : 

The Salary offered is £1,000 per annum. 

The Head-Master will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
direction and superintendence of the Educational arrangements of the Schools, 
and to teach personally only so far as in his judgment may be necessary to and 
consistent with the efficient discharge of those duties. 

' The Head-Master will not be allowed to take boarders. 

The engagement of the Head-Master will be subject to termination by six 
months’ notice on either side. 

A printed copy of particulars as to duties and conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. HAROLD WHALLEY, Mount Street, 
Liverpool, to whom applications, endorsed “‘ Head-Mastership,” giving par- 
ticulars of-age, qualifications, and experience, together with 50 printed copies 
of, the =f arene en including copies of not more than six testimonials, must be 
sent tas ter than the 30th January, 1904. (Original testimonials must not be 
sent. 

Canvassing of the Directors of the Liverpool Institute, Members of the City 
Council, or of the Education Committee, will disqualify Oandidates. 

, EDWARD BR. PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk. 














December 23rd, 1903. 


ARTNERSHIP, £10,000—WANTED by a Public School 
and University man, a PARTNER in a highly interesting and profitable 
business. Security can be given. Open-air work, appealing to sportsmen. 
Hunting, Shooting, Yachting, Golf in the neighbourhood.—Apply to 
HARROW, c/o Cleaver and Gerahty, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C. 








: LONDON FIRM of PUBLISHERS are OPENING 

a DEPARTMENT for WORKS of FICTION, and invite WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHORS, with MSS. ready, to communicate with them. Cash will 
be paid down for those accepted. POPULAR AUTHORS ONLY ARE 
REQUESTED TO REPLY. — Letters first to Box 17, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ry\.O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A DENTAL 
SURGEON has a VACANCY for a PUPIL; premium moderate. Good 

opportunities for a smart youth.—Apply, “‘ Y. Z.,’’ Dental Manufacturing Co., 

Lexington Street, W. : 


N ISS MABEL HAWTREY ADVISES PARENTS on 








all EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. A Schogl is not recommended 
unless it has been inspected. — The GENTLEWOMAN EDUCATION 
BUREAU, 28 Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W. (facing the Westminster side 
of the Army and Navy Stores). 


S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
ke RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 
GUOLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs. a year. 
~—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


MARY’S LODGE, 34 WARRINGTON CRES- 

e CENT, W.—BOARDING HOUSE for GIRLS for 8S. Mary’s College ; 

excellent garden.—Full particulars from PRINCIPAL. TERM BEGAN 
JANUARY 18th. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientitic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colieges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
- $7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teuchers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


7JAL D’ARNO, STREATHAM, S.W.—SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Individual care. ee! advantages 

for Music and Languages. Good Teachers for all subjects. Bracing situation. 

Tennis, hockey field. References kindly permitted to Lord and Lady Shuttle- 

worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 

of Manchester,,Lady Seale, Mrs. Boger, Mrs. Bippingall, and other parents.— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HU. EL. 





re, 
()20e0e EDUCATION CORPORATIOX, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers, 





A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. . 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London T 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with tat 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a @ 
(iuclnsive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply we 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. te 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTL 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Bya 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives eo; 
ee Pupils prnpered for the University and other examination, 
Fees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRay, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEY 
of limited means, It ofi s, at very small fees, a thoroughly efiicient modern 
education, The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy ay 
exceptionally healthy position, Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gyn. 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field, By 
to £45.—For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Uplands 
School, Archery Road, St. Leonards. 








ne, 


; emacs HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. : 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

x reel agen sARUARS. 19th, 

rospectuses, &c., can obtained from the Secre Mr. T. 

GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. baad — 








ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


St: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 








For girls from seven years of age. 





There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
A are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
olonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
W.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: Mr. C. 6. 
MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the National Froebel Unionand 
for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes 
are held in subjects required for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years 
at the Institute, are offered annually to Students who have passed certain recog. 
nised Examinations.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 





INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 

J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S8.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
are ogy training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
lighly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


1 ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS.—High- 
Class Ladies’ School, recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, de, 


7 ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. ‘Tennis-lawns and hockey-tield. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


| 4\ ASTBOURNE.—TWO VACANCIES occur in high-class 

LADIES’ SCHOOL. Beautiful residence close to sea and downs 
iixcellent modern education and individual care. Field for hockey and cricket. 
The School is highly recommended. Fees, 60 guineas.—For Prospectus apply 
“M. O.,” care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London. 














LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Schoo 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

lite. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &- 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.Ay 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Siicpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competeut Stat 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


et 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual developaess 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others 











AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 8SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for pe pes &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 





With Title of L.L.A, , 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 











for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Wowaiam Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements, 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
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ONICA’S, 
§* M TADWORTH, SURBEY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined hool; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
gaten sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 

— h modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 

ie on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
Specialists on {ev jicate girls. Bye and hand carefully trained in and out of 


of growing an iti irls to specialise in La 
llent opportunities for elder girls specialise in Languages, 
school. Titerature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 


from 100 guineas per annum. 
Fees fro Principal: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


TERM BEGAN JANUARY l4ru, 1904. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
C WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
per of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position, Extensive grounds, Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
inton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Coste’, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


TINTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of sols qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
0 ils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
Pee agements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The EASTER TERM COMMENCED FRIDAY, January 22nd, 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATEH.—Head-Mistress, 
T Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations, No public examinations under the age of 16, Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville Oollege; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. I. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.2.S,; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


TOLLAND PARK, W.—A Superior, Old- Established 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Special Advantages for Music, Art, 
Languages, International History and Literature. Educational System aims 
at individual culture and self-government of the highest type. Visits made 
to Museums, Art Galleries, Concerts. Field for Tennis, Cricket, Hockey. 
Lessons in Riding, Fencing, Swimming.—For Prospectus, apply “‘R, S.,” 
clo J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London, %.C. 


, 
OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 
AFOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904, 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 





























ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 

removed to a large House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 

for Students with an Art School under London Masters. Classes for Drawing, 

Painting, Landscape Sketching, Modelling, Design ; also Embroidery.—Apply 
to LADY RESIDENT. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


Gat eae alee OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


Petv RSI TY O FF: DU: 8B: A.M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

Se ‘naa Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

urham, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to com) etition, value from £25 

to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for Boys imtended for the Army.— 

Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

_SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY Gth to 8th, 
Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13)." Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J, GALPIN, M.A, 
SL 


¥PIYW ¢@a' a 5.0. FO; 0; b.. 

a An EXAMINATION will TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on the 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th MARCH, 1904, for SIX or more OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Three of £70 per annum, two’ of £50 per annum, two of £30 per 
annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of charge 
if application be made by 14th March, 1904. 
Le ee. 
S TAMMERING.—Naval Cadetships. Eight Pupils 
oF (stammerers) sent up for Naval Medical Examination; all passed. 
Highest Medical and other references, Tuition if required.—E. ATHERTON 
TU EMING, B.A., Haseley, Avenue Road, St. Albans, and 3 Essex Court, 
emple. (Interviews by appointment only.) 
































Rttz4a™ 


Examinations. 
Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval Clerkships, &c. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 15th.—Apply to Rev. The HEAD-MASTER, or 
to the SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, L 


COLLEGE, KENT. 

THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with special Classes for all Navy and Army 

Recent Honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford; 


ondon, W. 





H M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
e 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 





Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 


of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomiua- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. 


Physical culture a special feature, 
For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 





PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 


Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 


fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. 
sities and Hospitals. 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


Natural ig Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 
jpecial Classes for London Examinations, Entrance 





tions. 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 

Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
Special advantages to 





VARLET 


HALL, STAFF O.B.D. 


The above well-known School, preparatory for the Public Schools and 


Navy (under the new regulations), has been RE-OPENED. 


TERM BEGAN JANUARY 22np. 
A. F. FERNIE, M.A. (Cantab.), 8S. KENNINGTON, M.A. (Cantab.) 





School for Universities, Army, Navy, ec. 
healthy site. 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Publie 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 


Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 





Examinations. 
BEGINS JANUARY 26th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A First-Grade School for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professional 
Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. NEXT TERM 





OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, 
TERM COMMENCED JANUARY 22np, 


YORKSHIRE— 
1904, Moderate fees. 


Strong Staff of University men in High Honours. Rich Foundation. Valuable 
Scholarships tenable at the School and Universities. 
the Head-Master’s House.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus to Rev. C. F. 
HUTTON, M.A,, Head-Master. 


A few VACANCIES in 





IERREMONT COLLEGE, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 


Thorough education.on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 


sea bathing; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 








July 26th and 27th. 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 


of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 
Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For particulars 





ducted on Church of England principles. 
House recently opened. é 

of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, &c., con- 
Best Secular Education. Junior 
overnors: KE. 8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops 





HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 








SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Transition Cless forchildren under eight. Gymnastics and drilling, Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. 
Kindergarten and 





0. 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 


BOYS. (Recognised by Board of Education.) Football, hockey, and gymnastics. 
SCHOOL REOPENED THURSDAY, January 2lst, 





ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 


of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 





ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 


district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
treet, Strand, London, W.C, 








RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F.. RICHARDS, M.A. 


Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 


School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 





Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, ‘ 
gravel soil: very health 
Spectator, 1 Wellington 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 


OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERBSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 


COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &c. 





FEW PUPILS preparing 
healthy climate; golf links. 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embletou Vicarage, Christom Bank, 
Nestheubesbat ; : ARG 





OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. - 


W. E. BOLLAND ad years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
or the University and other Examinations. Very 
Highest references given and required. One 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. ‘ 
For Agriculturists, Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors,intending Colonists, &. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch. 
PRESIDENT— 
The EARL SPENCER, K.@. 
CoMMITTRE OF MANnaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 

PRINCIPAL— 

The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 

and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd. 


LADY HIGHLY RECOMMENDS a well-connected 

French Barrister’s WIDOW, with. two Daughters, who RECEIVES 
TWO YOUNG GIRLS TO STUDY FRENCH. Lessons in Music, Painting, 
&c., arranged for. Modern flat in Paris.—Refer to Mrs. BARLOW, The Red 
House, Great Stanmore. References exchanged. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

uear Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


INISHING HOME-SCHOOL.—SIX GIRLS ONLY 
TAKEN. French thoroughly taught in all its branches by Principal, a 
Parisian with twenty years’ experience in England. House heated throughout ; 
electric light ; hot and cold ordinary and shower baths. Garden; tennis, 
croquet. A few minutes from the Bois dela Cambre.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 
18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels, 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Lindengasse 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited, Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references, 


RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad, Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


| + seeaaianci esiaepeibele OF LOADOZ, 
LECTURES ON ADVANCED BOTANY. 


Ten Lectures on “The Morphology and Affinities of the Non-Filicinean 
Families of Vascular Cryptogams,”’ will be given at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Gower Street, W.C., by Mr. D. H. SCOTT, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., on the 
following TUESDAYS, at 4 p.m.—January 26th, February 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd, 
March Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th, 1904. 

There is no Fee for the Course; cards of admission and a detailed Syllabus 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


NIVERSITY Ouk LONDON. 


A Course of TEN LECTURES on SCHILLER’S LIFE AND WORK 
will be delivered by Professor JOHN G. ROBERTSON, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 
(University Professor of German), at KING’S COLLEGE, London, on con- 
secutive THURSDAYS, at 4.30 p.m., commencing on Thursday, January 21st, 





























1904, 
Tickets, price 5s., may be obtained from the SECRETARY of King’s College, 
Strand, W.C. 


| desiealasesiiaes LIST OF SCHOOLS 


(Boys and GIRLS 





AND TUTORS. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to . S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

iculars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

rtd. 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Tyriform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall t, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


YPEBEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
~ “MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 18 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
on ema SPEA KIN G. 























LITERARY TUITION. 
Sprciat System or INSTRUCTION BY POST. 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.R.S.L., Whitefield, near Manchester. 
Established 1893. 


ing 


°° eel FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
Offices: 23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.c, 


In the Journal of Physiology, February, 1899, is described the results of ths 
removal of large portions of the kidneys of forty-nine living dogs, 
object of the experiments was to discover how the animals could sustain 
and for how long, with portions of their kidneys cut out from time to time, 
The anaesthesia legally required in the initial operation having passed Off, the 
dogs were kept for observation in chambers, the floors of which were com. 
posed of glazed earthenware and the sides of glass. One dog died op the 
fourth day, and another on the sixth, from loss of blood; one died thirty-siy 
days after the operation. In one who survived the first operation sixty-thre 
days, the pelvis of the kidney was found to be full of stones. One died from 
shock; the operation in this case consisted in cutting a wedge out of the 
second kidney. In fourteen cases the second operation was the removal of 
the entire kidney from the opposite side, after which the average duration at 
life was from two to three weeks, the animals becoming extremely emaciatj 
and so weak as to be unable to stand, with ulcerated sores on the lip and 
cheek. In some cases more than two operations were performed on the same 
animal. Two puppies were experimented upon; both survived the operation 
four months, 

Contributions to the Society gratefully acknowledged by the SECRETARY, 


aT, 
ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strict 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CH 
Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission. the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Chureh), 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at 
Sheftield Workhouse. ‘Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 48, 64.—HOWARTH & FAR, 
71 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOM. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS.  Prelimi 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETAR 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency. Cromnell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


JY Sag cra es and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED of 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTERES? 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,00v. 
Dr. LUNN'S and Mr. PEROWNE'S CRUISES, 
S.Y. * Argonaut.’ 3,274 tons. 

21 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE,  Cruis, 
28 days. Ticket Dover, Calais, Marseilles included. February 2nd, 


1904. Other Cruises later 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


| | pee LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 























SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14, 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. 


FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 


For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE BOOTH 
8.8. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpool, 


INTER IN THE WEST INDIES 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 


By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 











For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London, 
RINTING BUSINESS. 


SOLE PARTNER wishes ENERGETIC PRACTICAL PARTNER; good 
social position preferred ; £2,000 to £3,000; confidential. . 
No. 796, ROBERTSON & SCOT'T, 25 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

a eae to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon, E.C. 


OOKS PURCHASED.—Gentlemen, Executors, and others 

will find it to their advantage to communicate with us before disposing ia 
any other way of a Library or smali collection of Books. Competent buyers 
sent any distance, List of Special Wants post-free. Rare Books supplied. State 
wants. Catalogue free.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.—If you have any rare book, set of 
books, or library of value to dispose of, you will find it to your advantage 
to communicate with us before disposing elsewhere, no matter what price you 
see offered for them. We pay the highest cash prices. Send for our List, free. 
—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS, BIRMINGHAM, 


WOOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the at 

















; 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalo 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&e. New choice Bindi 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


OOKS WANTED.—Following Prices Offered. Alkén’s 
Leicestershire Paap Chase, 1830, £15; Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 
1838 or 1843, £10; Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837, £8; Hunting Reminiscences, 
1843, 30s.; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822, £2; Symonds’ Hssays, 1890, 258; 
Tudor Translations: Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols. 1892, £5; Adlington’s 
Apuleius, 1893, 25s. ; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1895. £3; Alice in Wonder! 
1865 or 1866, £4; Gamonia, 1837, £3; Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edition, 
1850, 22; Alken’s Life of a Race Horse, 1848, £10; Rowlandson’s Loyal Volu- 
teers, £20; Comforts of Bath, 1798, £10; Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848, 
£20; Warwickshire Hunt; 1837, £2; Hunting Casualities, 1850, £4; Edinburgh 
University Magazine, 4 parts, 1871, £2; Casanova's Memoirs, 12 vols., 4; 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869, £3; Alken’s Sporting Repository, 1822, £% 
Highest prices given fur all books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruike 








shank, &c. 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. BIRMINGHAM, 
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games rye reste MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 
SWAN 2000 MAPLE & CO 2000 

offer choice from 
FOUNTAIN PEN |TeeKey Sicct Turkey 
Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make CAR PETS Turkey Carpets. CARPETS 

Signatures comfortably. Largest Selection 

——— in the World. 
Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 2000 Quotations free. 2000 
post-free, 

TURKEY A CaRPET TURKEY 

It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 
experiment. CARPETS = CARPETS 
Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. | singie CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 
and more, 


You gt a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 








Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for! wy. -Two or Three Friends may 


week] ha: f books at the b ‘ 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
(Monthly List of Freshly Purchased Second-hand Books). 


No. 637, for January, 
POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 














Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
_ INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £50,000,000. 
a: ae 6 ee. a Oe ee, 


“A distinctly amusing story.”—Spectator. 


DRANE, Salisbury Square. 
Price 3s. 6d. 








TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 





WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MILD MEDIUM 
1/7 per } 1b. Tin, 1/5 per } 1b. Tin. 
5d. per oz, 4id. per oz, 


A delightful Combination of Player’s ‘‘ Navy Cut” and ‘‘ Medium Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos. 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 ta 6. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


Permanent Exhibition of Autotype 
(Carbon) Reproductions of Famous 
Works of Art. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New Edition. With 175 
Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations, 


For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ls. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 








Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8S. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 


ManaGErEss—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 


NOW READY. 
SIXTY-FIRST EDITION. Price 2s. 


THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 
By A LADY. 
The Original and Authorised Edition brought down to the present time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S. CHLORODYnE 


GOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


“MIDGET” 
J CHLORODYNE is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and valuable Temely 


SERIES. 


“A dainty and acceptable SUBSTI- 
TUTE for the BIRTHDAY or CHRIST- 
MAS CARD.”—Paili Mali Gazette. 


. 





3 in. by 2}in. 

Fancy leather bindings, 2s.6d.each. Fancy boards, 
gilt edges, 1s. each. Uniform with “ Victoria: 

the Good Queen and Empress.” 
Each of these little books can be purchased 
separately. Many popular books of this character, 
published in the early part of this century, are now 
worth their weight ih gold. 
“Each volume is in a little box, small enough to 
go into your waistcoat pocket, and so well got up as 
to please the most exacting taste.”—Outlook. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THIS SERIES, 
JUST READY :— 


A POSY OF VERSE 
FROM HERRICK. 


Daintily Tustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
Fancy boards, 1s. 


Ine Shilling, bound in white and blue; 2s.-6d. net, 
bound in calf, 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


By Eranor Buttery. With numerous Illus- 
trations of Her Majesty, from Authentic 
Sources. 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, in calf 
binding. 


LIFE OF EDWARD VII.: King 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and Emperor of 
India. By Eveanor BuLiey. 

“A dear little volume. It contains about tweaty 
admirably reproduced illustrations, and is so small 
that any really loyal person can go about with the 
Life of the King in his watchpocket.’’—Queen. 

** The daintiest litfle book we have seen.”—Record. 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, 
bound in calf. 


THE MIDGET LONDON. 


“It would be difficult to find a more complete 
pocket companion to England’s capital.”— Queen. 
“The tiniest illustrated guide on record, and 
nothing so excellent has before been published.” 
—Black and White. 
This volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly all 
of which have been specially Photographed for this 
tiny volume. 


FIFTH EDITION.—One Shilling, bound in white; 
2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


VICTORIA: the Good Queen and 
Empress. By Etranor Buttery. Dedicated to 
Children in all places of her Imperial Majesty’s 
Dominions. The Illustrations are from well- 
known Historical Pictures. 

“* Certain to please.” —Spectator. 
“Excellent.” —School Guardian, 
“Very pretty little souvenir.”—Queen. 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, bound 
in calf, 


THE CORONATION AUTOGRAPH 

‘ BOOK. Pictured by Cuartes Rosrtnson. 
Each opening bas a specially drawn Outline 
Illustration, with space for the Signature of 
Friends or well-known people. The subjects of 
the Illustrations practically include everything 
connected with the Coronation. 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. By 
Mark Lemon. With Llustrations by Richard 
Doyle. Fancy boards, ls.; 2s, 6d. bound in 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
By Frreprich Wituetm Carove. Told in 
English by Saran Austin. With Illustrations 
by Aimée G. Clifford. Fancy boards, 1s. ; 2s.6d., 
bound in calf. 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE. By 
Witi1aM Brake. With Illustrations by Celia 
— Fancy boards, 1s.; 2s.6d., bound in 
calf, 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF 

CHRISTENDOM. With Illustrations by A. G. 

- Walker.- Fancy boards, 1s.; 2s, 6d., bound in 
calf, 


FAVOURITE FABLES FOR TINY 


, TROTS. With Illustrations by A. 8. Wilkinson. 
Fancy boards, 1s, ; 2s. 6d., bound in calf, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. ; and 


ever discovered. 


all others, I shoul 


CHLORODYNE *icpe** mes known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronehitis 
CHLORODYNE <feci*4 eget aod arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphthen, 
CHLORODYNE ed ae charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholepa ay 
s ° - : 
CHLORODYNE eloctually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, sj 


is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Ca 
CHLORODYNE ache, and Meningitis, an 
The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘‘ If I were asked which 
medicine I should oe to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of 
say CHLORODYNE. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relist 
of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.” 
None genuine without the words **Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the stamp. Oye, 
whelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., pe 4s, 6d, 
Sore Manvuracturers—J. T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 











MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD’S 


a 
A pure Solution, 


Fer Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, i 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 

Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





MEDOC. 
Per Dozen 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2%, Pon, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL:. 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, MEessrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM, 283 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, U.S.A.; THe  IntTEr- 
NATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tun 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine , Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooxsELLInG DeEpPdét, Cairo and Port 
Said. 





Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRicTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 


‘Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 


Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPREOKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riesy, Adelaide; and GORDON aND 





4 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


GotcuH, Cape Town, 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


Rte BANK 
SOUTHAMPYTON BUILDING, —' 
CHANCERY LANL, LONDON. 





9 10 / DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910° 
2 Io repayable on demami. “9 I, 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particn. 
lars, post-free. 
C, A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGEN'I'S (Established 1381), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S,W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest pobsily 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publisher, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 








Pheenix Assurance Company, Linuteu. 
HG@NIX FIRE OFFIOC#, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Crom, 
LOND Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .......scsscesserseeseree£1,500,000 
Reserve Fung ............s0ccesseseessee eee £,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,00 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, EC, 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australiaa 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mada 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may he ascertained on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PE NS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 











OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 










yee eecce -.-£1010 0 
Haif-Page ... 6550 
Quarter-Page . 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column.... 115 0 
Quarter-Column vl7 6 
COMPANIES, ’ 

Outside Page ..... se eeeeeeees £14 14 0 
0 


BUABIG FRG oc c:veccsvccctexes: Geen 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column(halt+ 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
lds. per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week” 
13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
j Terms; net 
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From F. E. Robinson & Co.'s List 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
THE “PICTURESQUE”. SERIES. 


PICTURESQUE HERTFORDSHIRE. A 
Volume of Sketches by Duncan Movt. With Descriptive Letterpress by 
¥. G. KxrT0s. Fay 4to, art linen cover, bevelled boards, gilt top, 

ight 26 oz., 68. net. . 

pally TELEGRAPH.—“ A work which will appeal to all who take intelligent 

interest in the historical and artistic aspects of one of the most charming 


counties near London.” . 





OUR ROMAN HIGHWAYS. Treated from a 
Historical Point of View. By Urquuart A. Fores, Barrister-at-Law, 
and A. C. Burmester. With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
designed, bevelled boards, gilt top, weight 18 oz., 6s. net. 

YORKSHIRE POST.—‘‘ An extremely interesting review of the work of the 

Romans in developing the means of communication in Britain, of the decay 

into which the roads fell after the evacuation, and of the gradual growth of 


the modern system of highways.” 


SOMALILAND. By C. V. A. Peg, F.R.G8., 
F.Z.8. Profusely Illustrated, and containing a Graphic Account of the 
Beene of the Present Operations. Royal 8vo, weight 45 oz., 7s. 6d. net 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Peel’s two hunting trips in Somaliland will make many 

a man’s mouth water, though the trying experiences of the desert journey will 

gs probably parch their throats in anticipation.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS of EUROPE. 
Their History and Chief Features. With numerous Illustrations, demy 
8yo, cloth gilt, weight 37 oz., 10s. net. 

Mr. F. G. ArytaLo, in' the MORNING POST.—‘‘Mr. Peel has acquitted 
himself in admirable fashion of a most useful task. Regarding his book rather 
as one of reference, he has not, by attempting any florid description, obscured 
the utility of his systematic tours of each gardea.” 


THE RUSSELL PRESS.-STUART SERIES. 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 


A Series of Seven Hand-printed Books in choice leather bindings, vividly 
illustrating the romantic Stuart times. Some are printed for the first time, 
while others, though they have appeared in printed form, are Works of great 
rarity and value. Only 320 Copies of each Volume will be on sale. 


VOL, VII., 12s, 6d. net, WILL BE READY IN FEBRUARY. 


London : F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street. 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. announce 
THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 


By GEORGE LYNCH. 
Up to Date on Questions RUSSIAN. JAPANESE, KOREAN, MANCHURIAN. 
90 Illustrations and a Map, large demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


**No one has given so admirable a picture of Russian activity.”’—Athenzum. 


‘* Absolutely necessary for the understanding of the Far meen. greripenc” 
_—, y ‘au. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


By VINCENT BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
At the Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, TO-DAY. 


THE STORY OF . 
VALEH AND HADIJEH. 


Translated from the Persian by 
MIRZA MAHOMED and C. SPRING RICE. 
Large square 8vo, Designed Cover, 5s. net. 


“Though the main story is simple, it has subtleties of thought and 
expression that leave us amazed......Reminds us of the passion of the ‘ Vita 
Nuova.’ ’—Daily News. . 


FRENCH PAINTING in the SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. By L. Dumter. With 47 Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net. . | 
DONATELLO. By Lord Batcarres, M.P., F.S.A. 


58 Illustrations, 6s. net. 
By 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 


Sir Cuartes Houroyp. 52 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


GREEN MANSIONS: a Romance of the Tropical 
wn- 


Forest. By W.H. Hupson, Author of ‘‘El Ombu,” “ Nature in 


land,” ‘‘ Hampshire Days,’* &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In the Press, 
THE TASKMASTER. By A.pHonsE Cour- 
LANDER. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Feb. 5th. 


WHAT WE DREAM. By Frances Harrop 
(Frances Forbes Robertson). Crown 8vo, 6s. \ 

“ There is something of rareness in the quality of the work. The people are 
all full of life. The story throbs with passion. Passions and characters and 
events are all in the picture, and the picture is something quite unlike the 
ordinary.” —Times. 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.’ 








MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK: 
The STORY of a SOLDIER'S LIFE 


SECOND EDITION. 2 vols., 32s, net. 





For Publication Next Week. 


JEWEL. 


A Chapter in her Life. 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, 
Author of “A Right Princess,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 





ts for I. ediate Publication. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 


OXFORD, in its Relation to Some Famous Events of English History, 
By the = Heyry L. Toomrsoy, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
e 


3s. 6. net, 
By J. 





STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 


ye a Cottrxs, Author of “‘ Ephemera Critica,” &. Extra crown 8vo, 


SHORTER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. Edited 


by A. H. Buttey. New Volume in the Revised Edition of “An English 
Garner.” 4s, net. 





MISS ELEANOR HAYDEN’S NEW BOOK. 


TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS: an English 


Village Story. Crown 8vo, 63. 


pi anotber deli htful volume, descriptive and narrative, from the same pen 
bs ch gave us ‘Travels Round Our Village’ and ‘Froma Thatched Cottage,’ 
thomng the same intimate sympathy and knowledge of the ways, the 
oughts, and the speech of the English peasant.”—Times, 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


4th impression. 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, 
AND A GIRL. By D. CONYEES. 


Sth Impression Next Week. 





TH E “ E B U LY COAT. p a MEADE FALENER. 


4th Impression. 


THE BERYL STONES, azyezd sinewicx. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, : 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS 


OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon, Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


MORNING POST.—‘‘ The present velume abounds in good storigs and sketches 


of the most eminent people at home and abroad in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century.” 7 





ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. 


By Dove.Las 
W. FRESHFIELD. With more than 40 magnificent Illustrations and 2 Maps, 
royal 8vo, 18s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Freshfield’s book should take rank as one of the classics 


of mountain travel.” 


STANDARD.—“ Mr. Freshfield’s book is, in fact, a complete memoir of an 


extraordinarily magnificent Himalayan mountain mass, full of interest, admirably 
written and beautisully illustrated.” 





THREE ROLLING STONES 


3rd impression. 


IN 
JAPAN. 


By GILBERT WATSON. With Illustrations from Photographs, 
demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
GRAPHIC.—“ The descriptions, both of imen and places, are written-with an 


eye to the picturesque which is admirable, aad the style is delightfully suited to the 
, subject. : 


The book is packed full of admirable anecdotes.” 





gentle. \ 
read and done with, but to be taken out on favourite walks; one of the few, 


happy books fitted for the wayfaring man’s companion.” 





4. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 


PAT M’CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: 


his Rhymes. By J. SteveNsoy. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Here is the true poet, a philosopher, gay and 
He is a companigpn for the moor and the mountain, a book not to be 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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The FEBRUARY . . . 
INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Will contain Artiles by 


Sir EDWARD GREY 


(THE AUTUMN CAMPAIGN) 


and 


F. H. P. CRESWELL 


(THE CHINESE IN SOUTH AFRICA). 


For Complete Contents see this space 


next week. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 





¥ 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES,” &c. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEGAL T LEAVES. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of ‘‘ T Leaves,” ‘‘ Tantler’s Sister,” ‘‘ More T Leaves,” &, 





ATHENZUM.—“ The tales are told plainly, sincerely, and with a certain 
simplicity of delivery that renders them effective.” 
ANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘A book that is eminently cheerful and 


cheering.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ Exceedingly clever and amusing, and written from 
intimate personal knowledge.” 


NEW EDITION OF ‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.’ 
TENTH IMPRESSION (SEVENTH EDITION). 
NOW READY.—WITH A NEW PREFACE. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


COLLECTIONS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
*,* In the Preface which he contributes to the NEW EDITION Mr, 


Russell lifts the veil of anonymity, and tells how the **COLLECTIONS” 
and ‘‘RECOLLECTIONS ” came to be published, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 

lace for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 

Firect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.”—Times. 

“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual 5 gg ey the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day...... *M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row London, E.C, 


FOURTH EDITION. 
(First, Second, and Third Editions exhausted, ) 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


JANUARY, 1904, 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


FISCAL REFORM. By Charles Booth, F.RS., Author g 
“ The Life and Labour of the People.” 


THE NEW LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. By An Elector, 


THE GOVERNMENT MEASURE FOR THE PORT OF LONDOY 
(with Engravings and a Map). By Sir Henry D, 
Marchant, Bart. (Director of the London and India Dody 
Company, and late Chairman of the East and West India Dog 
Company). 


THE MOST CORRUPT CITY IN THE WORLD. By Gustayyy 
Myers, Author of “The History of Tammany Hall,” 


BRITISH MANNERS. By Onlooker. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


A GREAT CIVILIAN—A PERSONAL APPRECIATION oF 
SIR CHARLES PRITCHARD. By H. M. Birdwood, 6.8], 


THE ACQUISITION OF NIGERIA. By F. I. M. 


COTTON, COBDEN AND CHAMBERLAIN. By the Hm, 
Matthew White Ridley, M.P. 


THE POET’S DIARY. By Lamia. 
GREATER BRITAIN, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


OOKS WANTED.—AIl First Editions, Original Bindings, 
unless otherwise stated.—Alken's Sporting Repository, 1822, £30 offered; 
Alken’s National Sports, 1821 or 1823, £30 offered. Borrow’s Zincali, 2 vols., 181; 
Romany Rye, 2 vols., 1857 ; Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862 ; Word Book of the Romany, 
1874; Bible in Spain, 3 vols., 1843; 1st eds., 15s. each off. Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 
1876; Bradley’s Logic, 1883; 25s. each off. Bradshaw's Railway Guides (not 
Companions), ee eovers, Dec., 1841; Jan., 1842; March, 1845; £2 each off, 
Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884, 30s. off. Brontié’s Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 18, 
£3 off. Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, 1841; Paracelsus, 1835; £2 each 
off. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 3 vols., 1888, 20s. off. Burke's Armory 
and Extinct Peerage, 1883, 25s. off. Burlington Fine Art Club Portrait 
Miniatures, 1889, £18 off. Bury’s Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 1831, 2s, 
off. Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 1872, 2 vols., £2 off. Chaucer’s Poetical Works, 
1846 or 1852, 6 vols., 25s. off, Phillips’ Christ in Hades, 1st ed., 1896, pub. 1s., 5s, off. 
Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844, 15s. off. Crealock’s Stalki 
1892, £10 off. Creighton’s History of the Papacy, 5 vols., 1882-94, £8 
Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £8 off. Curtius’s History of Greece, 5 vols,, 
1868, 30s. off. Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892, 30s. off. Dawkins's Cave Hunting, 
1874; Early Man in Britain, 1880; 15s. each off. Desperate Remedies, 3 vols, 
1871, 25s. off. Dodsley’s Old English Plays, 15 vols., 1875, 50s. off. Dowell’ 
Taxes and Taxation, 4 vols., 1888, 25s. off. Dresser’s Birds of Europe, 8 vols, 
£20 off. Eliot's Scenes of Clerical Life, 1858, Ist ed., 2 vols., 20s. off. Fits 
Gerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859, £5 off. Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., & 
off. Freer’s Henry LV., Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863, 25s. off. Freshfield’s Thonon 
to Trent, 1865, 10s. off. Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1863, £2 off 
Germ (The), 1830, £3 off. Hamerton's Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880, 9s. 
each off. Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., coloured plates, 50s. off. Jackson's 
Old Paris, 1878, 2 vols.; French Court and Society, 2 vols., 1881; Court of the 
Tuileries, 2vols., 1883 ; 25s. each off. Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4vols., 1843 ; Memoirs 
Richard III., 1862 ; Court of England during the Stuarts, 4vols., 1840; 30s. each off, 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 2nd ed., 1843, £10 off. Keats’s Life, Letters, and Li! 
Remains, 2 vols., 1848, 10s. off. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1%, 
£5 off. Lang’s Ballads, 1872, 25s. off. Life of a Sportsman, coloured se 
1842, £8 off. Lord Lilford’s Birds, 7 vols, or 36 parts, £35 off. Lycett’s Views 
in Australia, 1824, £2 off. Malton’s Coloured Views of Dublin, 1792, £5 oft 
Marlowe’s Works, ed. by Bullen, 1885, 3 vols., 15s. off. Meredith’s Evan Harring: 
ton, Ist ed., 3 vols.; Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Richard Feverel, 3 vol. 
1859; Rhoda Fleming, 3 vols., 1865; 15s. each off. Meredith’s (George) Poems, 
1851, £5 uff. Meredith’s Works, édition-de-luxe, 32 vols., 1896, £9 off. Mommsens 
History of Rome, 1868, 4vols., £2 off. Orme’s British Field Sports, coloured plates, 
1807, £28 off. Papworth's British Armorials, 1874, £2 off. Pater’s Essays fromthe 
Guardian, 1896, £2 off. Pepys’s Diary, 10 vols., 1893, £2 off. Poems by Two Brothers, 
1827; Poems by J. B., 1850; £4 each off. Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poetry 
for Children, 2 vols., 1809; £4 each off. pape History Miniature Art, 188/, 
£12 off. Rawlinson’s Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, 1873, £1 off. Bedford's 
Art Sales, 2 vols., 1880, £10 off. Robinson’s Diary, 3 vols., 1869, 10s. off. Bom- 
ford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865, 25s. off. Scott’s Waverley, 1st ed., 3 
1814; Tales of My Landlord, Ist od., 1st series, 4 vols., 1816; pe ein | 





vols 
ing, 3 vols., Ist ed., 1815; £15 each off. if in paper boards. rough 
white labels on the backs. Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843, £3 off. nae 
yen Mab, 1813, £10 off. Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 1893, £6 off. Stevenson’s is 
en of Verses, 1885; An Inland Voyage, 1878; Stevenson’s Edinburgh, 1879; 
New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 1882; Travels with a Donkey, 1879; V: 
Puerisque, 1881; all lst eds., 20s. each off. Symonds’s Italian Literature, vols. 
1881, £2 off. Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1848, in 20 monthly numbers, £20of. 
Titmarsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841, £2 off. Von Sybel’s History of 
the French Revolution, 4 vols., 1867, 50s. off. Westall & Owen's River Thames, 
1828, 50s. off.—Please report First Editions of eminent authors ; also Presente 
tion Copies with inscriptions written inside by Browning, Carlyle, Mi 
Shelley, Stevenson, Keats, Lamb, Tennyson, &c., &. All Kooks with colour 
iates by Alken, Rowlandson, &. Special List Wants free. Fancy Prices 
lease let me know what youwant. Remember I am always at your service 
consulted by Collectors the world over. I can get you anything. 





EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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mk. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


FROM KABUL TO 
KUMASSI:;: 


or, Twenty-four Years of Soldiering and Sport. 
By Brigadier-General 
sir JAMES WILLCOCKS, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


With Illustrations by Lady HELEN GRAHAM, numerous 
Maps, and a Portrait of the Author, &c. 





Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


* “Jt wasin 1900 that General Willcocks was appointed to command the final 
expedition for the relief of Kumassi. The only unfortunate point in the 
whole exploit was its date ; for England was at that time so much occupied 

_ with the Boer War that the hero of this last Ashanti War can hardly be said 
to have received his due share of reputation at the time. The story of that 
most difficult and successful exploit here so admirably told at last will, how- 
ever, do much to retrieve that accidental inj ustice....... Sir James Willcocks’s 
account of the final assault is as clear and graphic a piece of military descrip- 
tion as we have ever read.”—Daily Chronicle, 


“Pxtremely fascinating human document. It would be difficult to name 
avy book more calculated to encourage a young soldier on the threshold of his 
career ; for if it has a moral, it is that in the British Army hard work does not 
go without its reward.......His work should find its way into the hands of 
every young soldier, and of everyone who seeks to know what manner of man 
it is that keeps the flag aloft on the confines of our Empire,”—Morning Post. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GRANT, 


Sometime Member of Parliament fcr Inverness-shire, and Director of the 
Fast India Company. By HENKY MORRIS, Madras Civil Service 
(Retired), Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Governors-General of India,” &c, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net, 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. 


By G. H. RITTNER. Illustrated by a Series of beautiful Photographs 
taken by the AurHor. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


THINGS CHINESE ; 


Or, Notes connected with China. By J. DYER BALL, M.R.A.S., 
M.N.C.Br.B.A.S., H.M. Civil Service, Hongkong; Author of ‘“‘ Cantonese 
Made Easy,” ‘‘How to Speak Cantonese,” &c. Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


ANIMALS that HAVE OWNED Us. 


By W. H. POLLOCK, Author of “ Verses, Old and New,” ‘A Nine Men’s 
Morrice,” &c. Square demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


PHOEBE IN FETTERS. 


A Novel. By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS, Author of ‘‘ The Dream and 
the Man.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MANUAL OF GENERAL 
PATHOLOGY. 


By SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D., F.R.S,, F.R.C.P., Professor of Pathology, 
University College; Physician to University College Hospital. With 
numerous Woodcuts from Micro-Photographs, medium 8vo, 15s, net. 








Essgys On Preaching. By the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., London, 
Rector of St. Swithin’s, London Stone, with St. Mary Bothaw, E.C. 
Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O., Formerly Fellow of All Souls’ 
roege: Gateat Author of “The Life of Dean Stanley.” Demy 8vo, 
. 6d, net. 


“Mr. Prothero yaw the wide knowledge, the literary restraint, the 
the historic imagination which are requisite, and ‘The 
Psalms in Human Life’ is, in consequence, not merely a remarkable but an 
impressive book, and one which appeals to scholars of all creeds.”—Standard. 
“A book to read and ponder over, not a book to criticise....... Mr. Prothero 
takes the Psalms as an unique record of human feeling inspired by God. To 
him they are the first of religious autobiographies; they contain the whole 
music of the heart of man, swept by the hand of his Maker. The Psalms are 
muror in which each man sees the motions of his own soul.’””—Pilot, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


New Book by Mr. W. H. WILKINS. 
A QUEEN OF TEARS: 


Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway. 
Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” &c. 


With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

*," Caroline Matilda (1751-1775) was the youngest sister of 
George IIT. She married Christian VII. of Denmark, was suspected 
of an intrigue with Struensee, the Prime Minister, and was divorced 
and imprisoned. She was released by the interposition of George ITI. 
and died at Celle, near Hanover, at the age of 24. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S 
SPEECHES: 


Being a Selection from the Speeches, Edicts, Letters, 
and Telegrams of the Emperor William II. 
Translated by LOUIS ELKIND, M.D. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“One of the most interesting human documents recently 
published.” —Daily Hxpress. 

“Nobody can lay down this handy and well-appointed volume 
without feeling that he has been in contact with a keen, vigorous, 
and capacious intellect, with a large and lofty patriotism, and with 
a politician resourceful and! practical in suggestion and competent 
in detail.”"— Mourning Post. 


THE GREAT NORTH-WEST AND 


THE GREAT LAKE REGION OF NORTH AMERICA. By Pavut 
Fountarn, Author of ‘‘ The Great Deserts and Forests of North America,” 
&e. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The MYSTERY of MARY STUART. 


By Anprrw Lane. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. With 1 Photo- 
gravure Plate and 15 other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOG 7. 
Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancell«r of St. 
Paul's ; and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey 
House, Oxford, 

By 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


the Rev. Danwei Stone, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 




















THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


20 vols. crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. NATURAL RELIGION: the} Vol. X. BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, 
Gifford Lectures, 1888. 5s. and the HME of the ARYAS. 5s. 
Vol. Il. PHYSICAL RELIGION:/| Vols. XI, XU. The SCIENCE of 
the Gifford Lectures, 1890. 5s, LANGUAGE. Founded on Lec- 



































Vol. II. ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures, 
1891. 5s. 

Vol. IV. THEOSOPHY ; or, PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL RELIGION: the Gif- 
ford Lectures, 1892. 5s. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 
WORKSHOP. 


4 vols. 
Vol. V. RECENT ESSAYS and 
ADDRESSES. _5s. 
Vol. VI. BIOGBAPHICAL 
ESSAYS. 5s. 
Vol. VII. ESSAYS on LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE. 


5s. 

Vol, VIII. ESSAYS on MYTH- 
OLOGY and FOLK-LORE. 
5s. 


Vol. IX. The ORIGIN and GROW TH 
of RELIGION, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India: the Hibbert 
Lectures, 1878. 5s. 





tures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution in 1861 & 1863. 2 vols., 5s. each 

Vol. XIII. INDIA: WHAT CAN IT 
TEACH US? 5s. 

Vol. XIV. INTRODUCTION to the 
SCIENCE of RELIGION. Four 
Lectures, 1870. 5s. 

Vol. XV. BAMAKRISHNA: his Life 
and Sayings. 56. 

Vol. XVI. TMREE LECTURES on 
the VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, 


1894. 5s. 

Vol. XVII. LAST ESSAYS. First 
Series. Essays on Language, 
Folk-lore, &. 5s. 

Vol. XVIII. LAST ESSAYS. Second 


Series. Essays on the Science of 
Religion. 5s. 
Vol. XIX. The SIX SYSTEMS of 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 7s. 6d. 

net. Just published. 
Vol. XX. The SILESIAN HORSE- 

HERD (“DAS PFERDEBUR- 
LA”): Questions of the Hour 
Answered, 5s. [Just published. 





MR. MORLEY’S LIFE OF GLAD- 


STONE. 
FOLKLORE OF HUMAN LIFE. 
TELEPHONES IN GREAT BRI- 


TAIN. 

THE BOER IN WAR AND 
PEACE. 

ROBERT HERRICK 


FRANCISCAN LITERATURE. 
THE TARIFF CONTROVERSY. 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 6s. 


NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE 
FORUM AND THE ARCHZO- 
a MOVEMENT AT 
RO 


FAHIE’S LIFE OF GALILEO. 
SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN 
GEOLOGY. 


JACOBITE SONGS 


FREE TRADE AND THE UNION. 
IST PARTY. 





LONGMAN’S 


Norris. Chaps. 15-16, 


SIKHIM, THE LAND WHERE THE 
RHODODENDRONS GROW. By 
M. C. Pacer. 


ASTRIDA’S LOVER. By F.Wa1snaw 





MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY. Price SIXPENCE. 
NATURE’S COMEDIAN. By W. vl 


THE SWIMMING POWERS OF 
ANIMALS. By Pavut Fountary. 


MISS FENELLA. By Mary Kewnpatt. 
A GATEWAY OF EMPIRE. By 


EstuHEr HaLtamM Mooruovuse. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By 


Anvrew Lana. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY.—In demy 8vo, clear type, with 23 Illustrations, 
370 pp., ‘cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT? An 
Autobiography by the Rev. Canon Ricuarp Hosrsoy, late Vicar of St. 
Nathaniel’s, Windsor, West Derby, Liverpool. With an Introduction by 
the Right Rev. F. J. Cuavasse, D.D., Bishop of Liverpool. 

“‘ This book should find hosts of readers among those who are interested in 
home mission work.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


JUST OUT.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


GOD AND THE SINNER. By the Rev. 


Canon Denton Tuompson, M.A., Rector of North Meols, Southport. 
Containing Twelve Chapters on Some Fundamental Truths of Christianity, 
embracing :—God — Christ —Man — Sin — Worldliness — Infidelity — Re- 
-o9-y “iain —The Christian Life — Self-Righteousness — Divine 
race, &c. 
** A plain and interesting exposition for laymen of the orthodox Anglican 
view of some of the main doctrines of Christianity.”—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED.—In demy 8vo, stiff cover, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE DEATH 
OF CHRIST. In Relation to “The Sin of Man,’ ‘The Condemnation of 
the Law,” and ‘‘The Dominion of Satan.” By the Rev. NaTHANIEL 
Dimock, A.M., late Vicar of St. Paul’s, Maidstone. With Introduction by 
the Rev. H. G. Grey, Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. 





In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 2s. 6d. net. 
SELF-HELP FOR YE POOR CLERGY ; 
or, The Drainage of Rural Populations—What it Involves. By Zara. 

In crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


A WOMAN’S WORK AND HOW TO 


LIGHTEN iT. By Soruia H. E, Lanemarp, 
In feap. 8vo, vegetable parchment, 2s, 6d. 


JUNIUS LETTERS. The Author-Mystery Cleared. 


By VicaRivus, 
Thirty-nine names have been put forward, and yet neither one of these can 
= pe the palm. “Let them all rest quietly, the author-mystery is now 
cleared up. 





NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt lettered, ase 6d, 


AFRICAN ITEMS: a Volume of Verse. By 


PERCIVAL GIBBON. 
‘The book is full of vigour.” —British Weekly. 
** Will, no doubt, rank high in the poets of the year.”— Western Mail. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


The Best Books on Subjects 


of Pressing Interest. 


JAPAN 
THE GIST OF JAPAN: the Islands and their 


People. By R. B. Peery, A.M., Ph.D. With 8 Full-page Ilus- 
trations, 5s. 
Athenzum.— By far the most authoritative statement on the subject that 
we have met with.” 


KOREA 
KOREAN SKETCHES: a Missionary’s Observations 


‘in the Hermit Nation. By the Rev. James’S. Gate, With 8 Illus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. 
Bookman.—"‘ Mr. Gale has lived for years among the Hermit people, and his 
pictures of the life of one of the quaintest and oldest of living races are most 
entertaining and instructive.” 


TIBET 
WITH THE TIBETANS IN TENT AND TEMPLE. 


Narrative of Four Years’ Residence on the Tibetan Border, and of 
a Journey into the Far Interior. By Sustz Carson Risnnart, M.D. 
With 14 Illustrations, 6s. 
Times.—* Mrs. Rijnhart’s narrative of her four years’ residence among the 
Tibetans is as pathetic as anything in literature.” 


TURKEY 
THE TURK AND HIS LOST PROVINCES: 


GREECE, BULGARIA, SERVIA, BOSNIA. Sketches and Studies 
of Life and Travel in the Land of the Sultan. By Witu1am ELERory 
Curtis. With numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily News.—‘‘ His book, written brightly and vigorously, is a happy com- 
bination of history, pelitics, and descriptive writing, and bears on the questions 
which are of most immediate interest.” 


CHINA, South and North ’ 
A CYCLE OF CATHAY; or, China, South and 


North. With Personal Reminiscences. By W. A. P. Martin, 
D.D., LL.D., Imperial Tung-wen College, Pekin. With Map and 
numerous I!lustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Times.—‘‘ It is, indeed, perhaps THE MOST VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION that has 
been made to our knowledge of China in recent years.” 


THE FISCAL QUESTION 
ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. New 


and Condensed Edition. Witha Preface by Hector MacrHerson. 
1s. net ; cloth, 2s. 
Mr. BR. B. Hatpane, M.P.—‘‘ The condensation has been admirably effected 
—with great sympathy and knowledge. The result is a book of exceptional 
value at the present time....... Nothing could be better.” 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER. 


Messrs. T. C. & E. ©. JACK higy 
pleasure in announcing that 
“THE ART OF HERALDRY,’ 
by A. C. FOX DAVIES, 


is NOW READY. 


Of the Limited Edition of 70) 
copies prepared for England and 
America, a few only remain 
unsold, and these have been 
advanced in price to 


Seven Guineas net. 
Full Prospectus and Specimen 
Plate can be had on application, 


T. Cc. & E. C. JACK, 


34 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C; 
and Edinburgh. 





THE DE LA MORE PRESS QUARTOS 


Limited to 600 Copies on Hand-made Paper and 50 Copies on Japanese Vellum 
for Sale in England and America. 5 : 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


BEN JONSON’S ALCHEMIST. 


Edited, with Introduction and Glossaries, by H. C. HART. Title-pags 
Vignette of David Garrick as Abel Drugger. Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net; 02 
vellum, 21s. net. 
“It is-excellently edited, and the glossaries are the most copious, careful, 
erudite, and interesting that ever were put ina book. Mr, Hart has done his 
work admirably.”’—Daily News. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


> 
KINGS’ LETTERS. 
Letters of the Kings of England, from Alfred to the Coming of 
the Tudors. Newly Edited from the Originals by ROBERT STEEL, 
F.S.A. With a Portrait of Heury V. as Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net; quarter 
bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 
BY PROF. SKEAT. 
CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS. 


CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE; 


or, Palamon and Arcite. Done into Modern English by the Re. 
Prof. SKEAT, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, 1s, net; quarter-bound vellum, 


2s. 6d. net. 
NEARLY READY. ' 


CHAUCER’S MAN OF LAW 


TALE, THE SQUIRE'S TALE, and THE NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE 
Done into Modern English by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, Litt.D, With 
Frontispiece, 1s. net ; quarter-bound vellum, 2s, 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 


BROWNING’S ESSAY on SHELLEY 


His Introduction to the Spurious Shelley Letters. With an Introduction 

by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 
“ Though Browning neglected his proper duty as an editor, we owe to his 
neglect his one important’ prose composition, which expounds his views on the 
objective and subjective elements in poetry, and testifies to his appreciation 
Shelley.”—Times. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS ann SHIPPING 


A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information by FRANCIS MILTOUN. 
With 6 Coloured Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text, 5s. net. 
*,* In addition to chapters dealing with many branches of nautical knowledge, 
this valuable little volume contains a list of the ships of the Royal Navy and the 
fleets of the principal Shipping Companies, illustrated by small drawings wdicaling 
the various types of vessels. 
“In every way this is one of the most complete little manuals of the sea and 
the sea services we have seen.” —Lloyd’s Weekly. 





21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C,; and EDINBURGH, 





ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., The De La More Press, 298 Regent St., W 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER ON RUSSIAN 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE FAR EAST. 


In the Uttermost East. 
In the Uttermost East. 


By CHARLES H. HAWES. 


: ards of 70 Illustrations and 3 specially prepared Maps 
With upw pages xxx, and 478, demy 8vo, lés. 
An Account of Investigations among the Natives and Russian Convicts of 


f Sakhalin, with Notes of Travelin Korea, Sibera, and Manchuria. 
oe fom Photographs taken by the Author and by some of the 


Convicts. 
“Unusually interesting and finely illustrated.” 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“Uncommonly well written.”—STANDARD. 








A UNITED STATES SENATOR ON 
THE FAR EASTERN SITUATION, 


By the Hon. 


The Russian ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 
A dvanc e. With Maps, 


demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“There is much in this volume to which we should like to draw attention 
at the present moment. The book is mainly about Russia and the Russians, 
but the writer discusses the collision of Russia’s advance with Japan, the 
soldier of Russia, and the soldier of Japan. The whole trend of Mr. 
Beveridge’s reflections is that a struggle between Japan and Russia must come 
sooner or later.” —Globe. 


MAGMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 








VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5vols. Vols. I.and II. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 
_ Mr. Justin McCarrtuy, in the Daily Chronicle.—‘I do not think I an 
indulging in any very venturous prophecy when I predict for the book now 


opened by these two volumes an enduring and an authoritati i 
historical literature,” ” a ection 





EDITION DE LUXE OF THE 
WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


New Vo.ivume. 
JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


Illustrated by the Author. Medium 8vo, Sateen Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Series. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. By Epuunp Gossz, M.A., 


LL.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 





THOMAS HARDY’S DRAMA. 


THE DYNASTS. A Drama of the Napoleonic 
Wars, in. Three Parts, Nineteen Acts, and One Hundred and Thirty 
Scenes. By THomas Harpy. Part First. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 








BABYLON OF THE BIBLE IN THE 

LIGHT OF THE LATEST RESEARCH. 

Fi By W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 
The E wr st With upwards of 100 Illustra- 

tions, Maps, and Plans, 
s 
of Em 1res demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net; 
p - postage, 6d. 

“It is impossible for us here to deal with the store of knowledge contained 
in this book, or of the wonderful code of Khammurabi. Mr. Boscawen has 
produced a work of the highest interest, and one to be studied. He has the 
rare gift of being able to realise for the present generation the civilisation of 
thousands of years ago.” —Globe. 

“ at ought to be in every library.”’ 

somes - BRITISH WEEELY. 
New Conceptions - 
CARL SNYDER. 
1 S ; e Demy 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
in c1enc e net ; postage, 5d. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. SIXTH SUPPLY NOW READY. 

“This book is one of originality and power....... Treated with masterly 
strength and clearnesé....... A work of interest and importance, on every page 
of which is stamped the authority of the scholar, the practical investigator, 
and the thinker.” —Scotsman, 





THE PRINCIPLES OF A GREAT POLITICAL FAITH. 


Toryism. Edited by F. E. SMITH. 


Pages xc. and 208, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book traces historical Toryism from James I. to the great Reform Act, 
by extracts of all kinds, illustrating its principles; with biographical notes, 
and an historical introduction. 


THE MOST NOTABLE NOVEL OF 1903. 


In surveying the fiction of the year, the foremost 
critics unanimously accord the first place to 


Mr. Quiller-Couch’s Novel, 


Hetty Wesley. 











™~ 


THE DIVINE VISION, 


And other Poems. By A. E. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 





NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MAN FROM 
SNOWY RIVER.” 


RIO GRANDE’S LAST RACE, 


And other Verses. By A. B. Paterson. Crown.8vo, 6s, 





NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


With Memoir and Notes, &., by W. M. Rossetti. Crown 8vo, green 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 





Cheaper Issue, 6s. net. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. Reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review. By J. B. Ligutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late 
Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE. A 
poy abd Ma SOCIAL ECONOMICS. By Herren Bosaxquet. §8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 


THE TENEMENT HOUSE PROBLEM. 


Including the Report of the New York State Tenement House Commission 
of 1900. By Various Writers. In 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 25s. net. 


THE ART OF CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Francis L. Weiiman, of the New York Bar. With the Cross- 
f a  Scrcniactaee Witnesses in some Celebrated Cases. Feap. 
4to, . 6d. net. 


THE FOE OF COMPROMISE, and other 


Essays. By Witt1am Garrott Brown. Globe 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN SCULP- 
TURE. By Lorapo Tart, Member of the National Sculpture Society. 
With 12 Full-page Photogravures and 104 Illustrations in the Text, 
Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 




















THE RURAL SCIENCE SERIES—New Vol. 
THE CARE OF ANIMALS. A Book of Brief 


and Popular Advice on the Diseases and Ailments of Farm Animals. By 
Professor Netson 8S. Mayo, M.8., D.V.S. Illustrated, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 





Prominent among those to emphasise the high place that 
this work takes is Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, who in 
the course of a long review said :— 


“Mr. QUILLER-COUCH has written a stery that will 
always, | imagine, d readers. I do not hesitate 
to call.‘ HETTY WESLEY’ a minor classic. There could not 
be a better introduction to a knowledge of that great 
drama, the rise of Methodism, and the story of John and 
Charles Wesley, than this picture of their boyhood, of 
their early Struggles, and, above all, of the sister who 
ped —— of John’s strenuousness and of Charles’s 


THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 











JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 


THE , 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Price 3s, 6d, net. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. net. 
PrRIncipaAL CONTENTS. q 

THE BEACTION OF MODERN SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT ON THEO 

LOGICAL STUDY. By the Rev. W. Cunnineuam, D.D. 

A PLEA FOR SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. By J. O’Fa.tow Ports, S.J. 

THE GREEK MONASTERIES IN SOUTH ITALY.—lV. By the Rev. 

. LAKE. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE TRIENNIAL CYCLE ON THE PSALTER. 

By the Rev. E. G. Kine, D.D. ‘ 

THE PURPOSE OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. By the Bev. A. T. Frrenr. 








HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, va 
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BVERY “WEEK °° 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Contains Numerous Articles of importance. to all who have the many 
Interests of the Country at heart. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN has, amongst its Contributors, the very beg 


Writers on all matters concerning the Country and Outdoor Life, 








READ THIS LIST OF ARTICLES TAKEN AT RANDOM FROM THE 
CONTENTS BILL OF 


Today's Issue of “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLEMENT. 

HOW TO BREED A HUNTER. 

IRISH HUNTING COUNTRIES (THE U.H.C.) By “Maintop’ 
IS MOTOR-FARMING FEASIBLE? 

HOW TO MAKE RABBIT-BREEDING PAY. 

THE SEA FISHERMAN. By F. G. Aflalo. 

A SYLVAN MYSTERY. By J. Harris Stone, 

ROD AND GUN IN IRELAND. 

THE ARTIFICIAL SPAWNING OF SALMON. 

THE SLAUGHTER OF DOMESTIC PETS. 


The majority of the above articles are beautifully illustrated, and every article is 


written by an expert in his own special line of literature, 





BESIDES, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” OF TO-DAY OFFERS 
YOU LARGER ACROSTIC, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND QUOTATION 


PRIZES THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 





Ask your Newsagent to send you a copy of to-day’s issue. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” _ Price 6d. weekly 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 


POSSSSSOSSSSSS SSS SOSOOOOSOSOOOOOOCOOOSE 


THE AMBASSADORS. By Henry Jamss. 


harm and distinction of style and of his exquisite skill in characterisation.”— Westminster Gazette, ? y 
ad pote cies peo dy Every bit of ite delightful. Iv casts a spell over the reader as strong as that of the Paris it glorifies.” 


« An admirable exam) 
“The most success 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





—Standard, 


“Jt has an exquisite provocation, a masterly beguilement against the fascination of which the reader struggles in vain.”—Morning Advertiser, 


GRAN’MA’S JANE. By Mary E. Many. 


begin it you will not put this novel down for bed or board or work or play till you finish it. It is the very strongest thing Mrs. Mann has 


“The most graceful piece of work that Mrs. Mann has p 
Out of the simplest materials and with imperceptible art Mrs. Mann has woven a romance #o vivid, so tender, so true, that all must feel 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


lished.”—Ath 





“If you once 
yet aQuiet caaden, sympathetic humanity, realistie strengil.”—Daily Mail. 

“5 mecterrie ifts of observation, insight and dramatic intensity which single her work out from the mass of contemporary fiction.” 
thats n ply sto foctrs, Mans ine ever written, and usable. There 1s not a weak or dull page.”—Morning Advertiser, i 


THE TRUTHFUL LIAR. By Mrs. Davi G. Rirouts. 


—Daily Graphic, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


i ility and interest. admirably written and rich in the element of surprise. Mrs. Ritchie’s comedy is excellent and_the 
i Bh ee pote at ap ooo “The minor characters are drawn with incisiveness and humour, and there is a verve, and on occasion a real eloquence, in Mrs, 
ighte’ 


Ritchie's style.”—Spectator. 
“Never ¢ 


jull and always clever. The novel pulsates with life and is as sincere and graphic as any piece of fiction we have read.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


«4 book of great individual character and original force, Blanche Cumnor is interesting as only a clever, real woman can be,”—Times, 
THIRD EDITION NOW RBEADY. 


SUSANNAH AND ONE OTHER. By E. M. Atsayest. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


«This fascinating work: an altogether remarkable book. Plot and characterisation are alike excellent. There is very great strength and distinctiveness 


P inti d daughters, but there are at least three if not four other persons of the story drawn with eq 
inte painting Of te toe trom poy sees Ms of novelists. Her knowledge of men and women is extraordinary.” —Daily News. 
arming story. Susannah isa lovable heroine, full of simplicity, sense, and seriousness. Altogether the novel deserves 
**TIt is fresh, attractive, interesting. Susannah is a delightful girl.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 

doubt of. the excellence of the story. The plot 1s ingenious and fresh, the style is easy and unaffected, the characters are all flesh and 


would mark = 
i S ” * 
ness ane than 1ts wholesomeness.”’—Pilot. 
“There is no 
plood.”--Yorkshire Post. 


vividness, and this alone 


praise for its bright- 


‘“‘A decidedly clever novel. The persons are unusually graphic and vivid.”—Daily Ma 


ul, 
«4 strong story, well and impressively told, very human, and distinguished by the excellence of its characterisation,”—IUustrated London News, 
“Susannah......is an attractive personage, delicately portrayed.” —Athenewm, D 
«The whole of ‘Susannah and One Other’ is penetrated with the soft freshness of a summer dawn.”—Queen. 


THE YELLOW DIAMOND. By Avetine Serczanr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE AMERICAN PRISONER. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Crown 8vo, [January. 
ABANDONED. RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. [January. 
A LOST ESTATE. (A New Edition.) 

By MARY E. MANN. Crown 8vo. [January. 
GARNERED. MARSH. Crown 8vo. [February. 
THE ROYAL QUAKER. 

By Mrs. B. TANQUERAY. Crown 8vo, [February. 
A CHANGE OF FACE. 

By THOMAS COBB. Crown 8vo. { February. 
DAVID MARCH. 

By J. 8S. FLETCHER. Crown 8vo. [February. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 

By SHAN F. BULLOCK. Crown 8vo. [March. 


THE TRAGEDY of the GREAT EMERALD. 


By WEATHERBY CHESNEY. Crown 8vo, [March. 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. 
By GRACE BHYS. Crown 8vo. (March. 


A WOMAN OF SENTIMENT. 


By ANNIE LINDEN. Crown 8vo. (March. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. 

By ROBERT BARB. Crown 8vo. (March. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 

By ROBERT HICHENS. Crown 8vo. [March. 
MADE OF MONEY. 

By DOROTHEA GERARD. Crown 8yo, [4pril. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. 

By Mrs, C. N. WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo. [4pril. 


THE VOICE IN THE DESERT. 


By PAULINE BEADFORD MACKIE. Crown 8vo, [May. 
A NEW NOVEL. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. Crown 8vo. [May. 
DEEP SEA VAGABONDS. 

By ALBERT SONNICHSEN. Crown 8vo. [May. 


THE HUNCHBACK OF WESTMINSTER. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. Crown 8vo. [May. 


PATIENCE DEAN. 





By AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, Crown 8vo. [June, 





METHUEN’S SIX 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to call the attention of the public 
to their Sixpenny Novels, which are published monthly under 
the title of THE NOVELIST. 


CHEAP AND GOOD LITERATURE. 
A Six-Shilling Novel for Sixpence. 


These books are as long as the ordinary six-shilling novel, they 
are admirably printed, and they are bound in charming covers. 
High in literary merit, abounding in romantic interest, pure and 
healthy in tone, Messrs. Methuen’s Sixpenny Novels are winning 
a widespread popularity. 


THE NOVELIST. 


THE NOVELIST is practically a Monthly Magazine, being pub- 
lished in the middle of every month; and each number contains 
a long Novel by such Writers as E. W. Hornuna, Ropert Barr, 
W. Perr Rings, S. Barina-Gounp, W. CrarK Russeuu, GILBERT 
Parker, ANTHONY Hops, Lucas Mauer, Epna Lyatn, W. E. 
Norris, E. F. Benson, EpENn PHILLPoTTS, GEORGE GISSING, 
Mrs, WaLFerp, and Mrs. CroxEr. 


THE BEST MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE NOVELIST is no doubt the best monthly serial in 
existence. Its contributors are the most popular and brilliant 
writers of the day, each number is a complete novel, and it never 
gets out of date. Of no ordinary magazine can this be said. 

ndly ask your Bookseller or Newsagent to send it to you each 
month. Messrs. Methuen will send a List to any applicant. 





PENNY NOVELS 


THE NEW DUMAS. 


Messrs. METHUEN are now publishing at 6d. an edition in Eng- 
lish of all the NOVELS of ALEXANDRE DUMAS, newly trans- 
lated by competent Scholars. There is no complete and unabridged 
edition in English of the Novels of this great Romancer, and 
there are at least 50 which have either never before been trans- 
lated into English, or which, having been translated, are now out of 
print. The importance of this venture is therefore unquestion- 
able. Please ask to see a Specimen Volume at any good Book- 
seller’s or Newsagent’s. The paper and type are of the first class. 
There will also be a 2s. 6d. edition, printed on thicker paper, 
bound in cloth and Illustrated in Colour. 


The following are now ready: 

GEORGES, éd.; THE THREE MUSKETEERS (double 
volume), 1s.; THE PRINCE OF THIEVES, 6d.; ROBIN 
HOOD, 6d.; THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 6d.; CROP-EARED 
JACQUOT, 6d.; TWENTY YEARS AFTER (double volume), 
1s.; THE CASTLE OF EPPSTEIN, 6d.; AMAURY, 64.; THE 
SNOWBALL & SULTANETTA, 64. ; CECILE, 6d.; ACTE, 6d. 


ASK FOR THESE BOOKS EVERYWHERE. 

Messrs. METHUEN will be glad if the public will ask for copies 
of their Siepenny Books at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 
Nearly all the members of the trade will be pleased to show specimen 
copies. If any difficulty is experienced, Messrs. METHUEN 
should be informed. Please write to Messrs. METHUEN for 
Prospectuses of their new projects. 





METHUEN and CO., 86 Essex Street, Strand, W.O. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE AND SONS, GLASGOW 


SESSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSHSSOSSOOHOSOOOSOSOOSD 


NEW WORK BY THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS.—2 vols. extra post 8vo, 14s, net. 


THE EVOLUTION of THEOLOGY in the GREEK ae 


Being the Gifford Lectures Delivered in the University of Glasgow. 
































By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A., LL.D., Master of Balliol. re 
OTHER WORKS BY THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. , 
THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF IMMANUEL KANT. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, ‘ h 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. net. 
THE ‘SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF COMTE, Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s, ne 


THIS DAY.—Demy 8vo, with 14 Illustrations, 9s. net. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM II., GERMAN EMPEROR. 


With a Sketch of his Hohenzollern Ancestors. By WILLIAM JACKS, LL.D., Author of “ The Life of Prince Bismarck,” F F 
SCOTTISH REMIRI § CENCES. By Sir ArcarpatD Getkiz, F.R.S., D.C.L., LLD, ) 
1 vol. crown 8vo. [Zn the press, 


THE PRINCIPAL NAVIGATIONS, VOYAGES, TRAFFICS ANE ™ 


DISCOVERIES OF THE ENGLISH NATION AT ANY TIME WITHIN THE COMPASS OF THESE 1600 YEARS, 
By RICHARD HAKLUYT, Preacher, and some time Student of Christ Church in Oxford. 12 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net each, 
Vol. III, and IV. will be published early in February, and the remaining Volumes will be issued at short intervals, 


HAKLUYTUS POSTHUMUS OR PURCHAS HIS PILGRIMES. Conteynin 


a History of the World, in Sea voyages & lande Travells, by Englishmen and others. Some left written by Mr. Hakluyt at his 
death, More since added, His also perused, & perfected. Adorned with pictures, and Expressed in Mapps. By SAMUEL 
PURCHAS, B.D. 20 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net per vol. 


OUR EARLY FEMALE NOVELISTS, AND OTHER ESSAYS IN@ ,, 


LITERATURE. By A. M. WILLIAMS, M.A. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. Ia, net, [This day, ( 


HERALDRY bh SCOTLAND. By Georcze Seton, Advocate, and- J. Hory Th 
| 
] 


STEVENSON. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with numerous Plates. This is a New Edition of Mr. George Seton’s “Law & Practice of 
Heraldry in Scotland,” Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to date by the Author and by Mr. J. Horne Stevenson, Unicom 
Pursuivant. [ Shortly, 


FLOWER-TIME IN THE OBERLAND. by Rev. H. D. Rawnstey, Honormy Bor 


Canon of Carlisle, Author of the “Literary Associations of the English Lakes,” With Illustrations from Sketches by 
Mrs. RAWNSLEY, | vol. crown Svo, 5s, net, [ Newt week, Tr 


MUSEUMS, THEIR HISTORY AND THEIR USE. With a Bibliography ani | 


List of anne in the United Kingdom. By DAVID MURRAY, LL.D., F.S.A., Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaris 


of Scotland. 3 vols. demy 8vo. [Zn the press, 
EARLY SCOTTISH CHARTERS. Collected and Edited by Sir Ancuman 

CAMPBELL LAWRIE. 1 vol. demy 8vo. [In the press, LU 
CATALOGUE OF GREEK COINS IN THE HUNTERIAN COLLECTION 


University of Glasgow. By GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., Curator of the Hunterian Library and Coin Cabinet. Vol. Ill, 
Coins of Western Asia, Northern Africa, Western Europe. 4to. [In the press, RU 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE a 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 

This volume contains the Essays of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, and Johnson ; Farmer's Essay on the “ Learning 

of Shakespeare,’ and Morgann’s Essay on the “ Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff,” ‘ 
‘ 


* An excellent idea ably carried out.”—Mr. Witt1am ARCHER, in. the Daily Chronicle. “It is worthy of a kindly reception, for it is good." '—Academy, 
“‘This admirably edited collection of many of the finest and most suggestive utterances of Shakespearean criticism.’ ’— Bookman. 





NOW READY. No. 2—JANUARY, 1904. Quarterly, 2s, 6d. net. A 
THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
- ON A LEGEND FROM THE ISLAND OF TIREE. RB. C. GRAHAM, F.S.A. 
. THE MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS OF SCOTLAND—A HISTORICAL !SURVEY. Sir JAMES D. MARWICK, LL.D. TH 


1 
9 
3. THE BANNATYNE MANUSCRIPT: A SIXTEENTH CENTURY POETICAL MISCELLANY. J. T. T. BROWN, \ 
4, LIFE IN A COUNTRY MANSE ABOUT 1720. Rev. H. GREY GRAHAM. 
5. THE FISCAL POLICY OF SCOTLAND BEFORE THE UNION, W. 8. SCOTT, D.Phil., Litt.D., St. Andrews. t 
6. SCOTTISH OFFICERS IN SWEDEN. A. FRANCIS STEUART. 

7. THE BISHOPS OF DUNKELD. Right Rev. J. DOWDEN, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 

REVIEWS. RECORD ROOM. REPORTS AND TRANSACTIONS. QUERIES, REPLIES. NOTES AND COMMENTS. TR 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. ‘ 


London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. 
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